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Routes to tour in Germany 


The Green Coast Route 


German roads will get you 
there - wherever people live 
and there are sights worth 
seeing. Old churches or half- 
timbered houses, changing 
landscapes or townships. 
There are just too many 
Impressions, so many people 
find it hard to see at a glance 
what would suit their personal 
taste. Which is why we in 
Germany have laid out well- 
marked tourist routes 
concentrating on a special 
feature. Take the coast. We 


are keen Europeans and 
happy to share the Green 
Coast Route with the Dutch, 
Danes and Norwegians. But 
we do feel that we in the 
north-west of Germany have 
the most varied section of the 
route. Offshore there are the 
North and East Frisian islands. 
Then there are the rivers Elbe, 
Weser and Ems. There are 
moors and forests, holiday 
resorts with ail manner of 
recreational facilities. Spas, 
castles and museums. And 


the Hanseatic cities of 
Bremen and Hamburg with 
their art galleries, theatres and 
shopping streets. 

Come and see for yourself the 
north-west of Germany. The 
Green Coast Route will be 
your guide. 
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1 Neuharlingersiel 

2 A Frisian farmhouse in the 
Altes Land 

3 Bremen 

4 The North Sea 


D7T W DEUTSCHE ZENTRALE 
I O B FUR TOURISMUS EV 
Beethovenetraase 89, D-0000 Frankfurt/M. 
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Bonn keeps a low profile 
on the Gulf crisis 

• - '■ • v- ••• ’ •. of al1 lran ' an rulers, is still on talking 

’T'*’- terms with the ayatollahs even I hough 

■ r. . it has lent Iraq military support in the 

'A'-r.' L'' * *::• >.•••'< Sadly, that is more than can be suit! 

S hould anyone have imagined Bonn " f > he A ^‘L riC “ ns 7 a " d " 0, . juS, sinCC 
miehl be able to mediate in .he Robert McFarlane asecre mtaaion. 


i3 might be able to mediate in the 
Gulf war, the Federal government it- 
self has dispelled any such illusions. 

The way in which it played down the 
one-day visit to Bonn by Foreign Min- 
ister Velayati of Iran, stressing what 
Foreign Gcnxcher termed the Bonn 
government’s strict neutrality in the 
war between Iraq and Iran and taking 
the greatest care to balance relations 
with the belligerents, permits only one 
conclusion. 

It is that Bonn is only loo happy to 
let anyone else who feels so inclined to 
pull the chestnuts out of the fire; it cer- 
tainly has no intention of doing so. 

There may he occasions, in the 
world at large, when Herr Genschcr 
dons the mantle of the grand master, 
lending diplomats less adept at finding 
the felicitous phrase a helping hand al, 
say, the UN in New York. 

Back in Bonn he prefers to maintain 
a low profile, lying so low that the 
neighbouring French, groaning under 
Ayatollah Khomeini’s crescent moon, 
barely notice him. 

He can hardly be blamed. Bonn 
would be biting off more than it could 
chew if it were, for instance, to style it- 
self the last Western country with 
which Iran was on speaking terms now 
America, Britain and France are no 
longer in the mullahs’ good books. 

The Federal Republic of Germany 
has none of the utensils of power in the 
Middle East, no aircraft carriers or de- 
stroyers in the Persian Gulf. All it can 
be is a booster station for goodwill and 
a country ready to help if the worst 
comes to the worst. 

The Soviet Union has in contrast 
discreetly but effectively demonstrated 
how influence can really be gained in 
what undeniably is difficult terrain. 

Moscow has been largely out of the 
running for decades in the Middle 
East, seeking in vain to draw attention 
to itself via plans to hold a fresh Mid- 
dle East peace conference. 

Yet it has now gained a fair amount 
of ground. Mr Gorbachov had some 
basis for offering to cooperate with the 
United Slates in the Gulf for the sake 
of peace (an offer President Reagan 
turned down). 

Appearances are, as so often, decep- 
tive. While the world assumed it to be a 
clear fact that Iran would never again 
hobnob with the Kremlin, Deputy So- 
viet Foreign Minister Yuli Vorontsov 
skilfully upheld Soviet interests on his 
recent visit to Teheran. 

Russia, for centuries the arch-enemy 


of all Iranian rulers, is still on talking 
terms with the ayatollahs even (hough 
it has lent Iraq military support in the 
Gulf war. 

Sadly, that is more than can be suid 
of the Americans — and not just since 
Robert McFarlane’s secret mission. 

Iran has only itself to blame for con- 
tinuing to appear to he the bogymun of 
the region. 

It has blotted its copybook with its 
ideologists’ blazing speeches, its 
demonstrative xenophobia and its 
sending of child soldiers into battle 
with Iraq — laying it wide open to a 
poor Press. 

These arc the reasons why the UN 
Security Council’s peace resolution is 
hasically anti-Iranian in tenor even 
though it docs net expressly say so. 

By rejecting the UN resolution (the 
Iranian Foreign Minister said it wns 
unjust for failing to name Iraq ns the 
aggressor), Teheran has added a tur- 
thur stroke of the brush to its detri- 
mental image in the West. 

Events in connection with the Frsin- 
co-lrnnian war of embassies pnint a 
gloomy enough picture already. 

By n stroke of irony the Teheran 
street where the French embassy is un- 
der siege bears the name of Ncuuphlc- 
le-Chaienii, the French town where 
Khomeini spent years in exile. 

Yet who now remembers that it was 
the Iraqis who started the war with 
Iran that has now been waged for seven 
long years? America's latest naval 
demonstration in the Gulf will hardly 
help to clarify the situation on this 
point. 

No-one can object to the right of in- 
nocent passage being assured for mer- 
chant shipping (and German oil ship- 
ments) in this way. 

Yet the tanker convoys strike a fur- 
ther anti-Iranian chord even though 
the Iraqis have been more to blame for 
the danger to shipping, as the Ameri- 
cans themselves were painfully re- 
minded by . the Iraqi missile, that 
knocked out the USSSta rk. 

One can but be happy that this US 
commitment, although not expressly 
endorsed by the UN Security Council 
resolution, is at least lent atmospheric 
encouragement by it. 



Bonn Vorelgn Minister Hans-Dletrlch Qenscher (left) with the Iranian Foreign 
Minister All Akbar Velayati, who was visiting Germany. tPhom: apj 


The Americans stand a chance of 
easting the US Navy in a peacekeeping 
role in the Gull — providing they suc- 
ceed in ridding their armada of the an- 
ti-Iranian and the anti-Soviet sting US 
Defence Secretary Weinberger would 
like to give it. 

The US Nnvy cannot, on the other 
hand, hope to maintain (he low profile 
British and French naval units operat- 
ing in the area enjoy. The waves of 
propaganda have long been riding far 
loo high in the United Stales for that. 

It might be more worthwhile trying 
to widen the consensus on which the 
UN Security Council resolution is 
based. 

It calls on both belligerents to with- 
draw forces to their respective bor- 
ders, ignores the issue of guilt and as- 
signs to Secretary-General Perez tie 
Cuellar a mediating, peacemaking role 
befitting (he UN. 

At present the United Nations can- 
not hope to accomplish much more 
than perhaps to put a damper on the 
conflict. 

Amazingly and gratifyingly, the five 
permanent members of the Security 
Council have succeeded in arriving at a 
joint approach to (he situation, a fact 
that forfeits none of its significance 
when their different interests arc more 
closely examined. 

The differences, which might be said 
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to he mainly tactical in nature, have 
been mil weighed by the real i wit ion 
that uo-o uu can hope to make headway 
alone in the Middle East. 

The morast into which the Shaft ef- 
Arub marshes between Iran and Iraq 
have been literally trails formed can 
figuratively be said to engulf everyone 
who is so forwurd ns to set fool in it. 

All concerned are rcluctiuil to lake 
the second, decisive step. It was clear 
while the resolution was being drafted 
thni agreement would not he reached 
on sanctions, which alone would have 
given the resolution any real culling 
edge. 

The powers thni have so solemnly 
called on Iran and Iraq to bury the 
hatchet arc the countries that export 
most arms to the area. 

No-onc seems willing to risk impos- 
ing an embargo on arms shipments, 
doubtless partly because arms dealers 
would find their way round an embar- 
go in any case. 

Iran, on which a dc tactn embargo 
has already heen imposed, is proof by 
way of its constantly acquired fresh 
supplies of arms and equipment of 
what good a further, formal cmhurgo 
might do. 

That leaves hopes that the political 
pressure exerted hy the UN resolution 
might have some effect. Bonn, for in- 
stance, does not sec Iran’s rejection of 
the Security Council resolution as Te- 
heran’s last word on the subject. 

Some progress would have been 
mode if the resolution were only to 
contribute toward a scaling-down of 
each side's view of the other us an en- 
emy. 

And if headway were to be made in 
the Gulf, other regional conflicts that 
weigh heavily on the world might also 
be defused. 

Gerhard von G/inski 

(Khcinischcr Merkur'ChriM und Well, 
Bunn, 24 July l«X7) 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 

New initiative 
gets Geneva 
talks moving 

D ays before Mr Gorbachov’s latest 
double zero offer ihe chief US del- 
egate at (he Geneva disarmament (albs. 
Max Kampefinan, complained (hat the 
talks between the superpowers were 
marking time. 

The Soviet Union, he said, was to 
blame. It was constantly adding new ob- 
stacles to agreement. 

The Kremlin insisted, for instance, on 
retaining 100 longer-rangc intermediate 
nuclear missiles in Soviet Asia instead of 
eliminating this missile category entirely, 
as the United States was willing to do. 

The Soviet leader’s latest proposal 
brushes this obstacle aside. It also.inval- 
1 idates Mr Kam pel man’s complaint that 
the Soviet Union was only prepared to 
accept n worldwide zero solution if (he 
Americans vacated (heir forward nuc- 
lear bases in the Pacific. 

General Secretary Gorbachov specif- 
ically said that the Soviet Union was not 
linking “this initiative with the issue of 
the US nuclear presence in Korea, the 
Philippines and Diego Garcia." 

He limited himself to voicing the 
hope that the Americans would at least 
no( boost their fighting strength in these 
locations. 

Last but not least, lie offered to settle 
for worldwide zero terms in respect of 
shortcr-range intermediate nuclear mis- 
siles, a category Moscow had also in- 

w rn imfprJ^cA, rdv.m m A T,a; 

Mr Gorbachov’s initiative is doubt- 
less aimed at impressing the Soviet Un- 
ion’s Asian neighbours, such as Japan. 

They had complained that if zero 
terms were ugreed in Europe part of the 
Soviet missile capacity would be trans- 
[erred to Asia, merely increasing the 
, threat to their own territory. 

Not for nothing did Mr Gorbachov 
make his latest proposal on the anniver- 
. j sary of his 1086 Vladivostok speech 
outlining an Asian-Pacific peace plan. 

Yet his initiative is no less important 
for Europe. Might it lead to a break- 
through in Geneva? 

< The objection that the Soviet leader is 

, given to outlining in speeches and imer- 

i views enticing prospects that are a far 

• ; cry from what Soviet delegations are 

! prepared to offer at the conference 

table holds no weight this time. 

The Soviet Union promptly tabled 
the substance of Mr Gorbachov’s latest 
i . proposal at the Geneva laiks. A spokes- 

• man for the White House nonetheless 

v v ;; sounded a sceptical note, saying: 

"We have seen statements with posi- 
tive Soviet responses in the past — only 
to discover that unacceptable strings 
. were attached.** 

Yet what could be unacceptable 
about a proposal that takes into account 
not only US demands but also objec- 
tions raised by America’s allies? 

Sad to say, for the experts the ques- 
tion does not arise in terms that are this 
simple. 

Mr Kampelmnn mentioned the 100 
INF missiles Moscow proposed to keep 
stationed in Soviet Asia — and two 
!, other obstacles. 

One was the Soviet objection to con- 
verting missiles to shorter ranges, an 
idea of which some Western strategists 
are enamoured as a means of retaining 
at least part of Nato’s nuclear capacity. 


The other was the demand for the 
Bundeswehr's 72 Pershing la missiles 
to be scrapped, which brings the Bonn 
government into the picture. 

Both Bonn and Washington have 
hinted (hat the German Pershings might 
he scrapped if need be, hut Mr Kampel- 
man repeated the opposite viewpoint, 
which happens to be official policy in 
Bonn. 

The Bundcswelir's Pershings were, lie 
said, third-state systems — like the Brit- 
ish and French nuclear deterrents — 
that were not at the superpowers’ dispo- 
sal or, for that matter, their proposal. 

This is not strictly true, or not the 
whole truth. The Pershings’ nuclear 
warheads are kept under US lock and 
key, so Washington could well negotiate 
where they are concerned. 

Even more food for thought is pro- 
vided by the foreign policy impression 
created by this special role of Bonn’s, a 
role described by The Times, London, 
us follows: 

“The West German government in- 
sists that as these belong to Bonn they 
should form no part of the superpower 
treaty.” 

The implication is that the Federal 
Republic is blocking progress on disar- 
mament, which is surely the last thing 
we need! 

The Btindeswchr’sn Pershings would 
long ceased to have been a bone of con- 
tention had not strategists in Washing- 
ton been reluctant to part with them too. 

Mr Kanipelman's accusation that Ihe 
Soviet Union had slipped in at the last 
minute the demand for these missiles lo 
be scrapped too, thereby proving itself 
to be obstructionist, can be reversed. 

Whenever the Soviet Union, since Mr 
Gorbachov look over at ihe Kremlin, 
has agreed to Western demands cither 
Alte. United Stales of Naio has tnbled 
other demands thin niusi, the West has 
argued, he met at the same time. 

The list of concessions Mr Gorba- 
chov has made is lengthy. 

Until recently the Russians insisted — 
not unreasonably, many might feel, — 
on British mid French nuclear potential 
being included in any disarmament pro- 
visions. 

For decades the Russians staunchly 
refused to allow inspection and verifica- 



tion of disarmament in the Soviet Un- 
ion. 

Both hindrances have now been set 
aside, as has the dispute over the 100 
remaining Soviet LRINF missiles, with- 
out Western counter-concessions being 
made in return. 

Those who feel so inclined may arrive 
at ihe triumphant conclusion that the 
West has only to stand firm long en- 
ough, as it did on Pershing 2 and cruise 
missile modernisation, and the Soviet 
Union will be forced to climb down. 

An entirely different conclusion can 
also be reached. It is that there is bound 
to be a limit to the number of Soviet po- 
sitions Mr Gorbachov can concede. 

In Moscow, as in Washington, there 
are strategists who have a professional 
dislike of any move toward disarma- 
ment, 

The latest Soviet offer must, of 
course, be critically examined. But it 
would be fateful for the West to con- 
demn a Soviet leader to failure who, as ' 
in Mr Gorbachov's case, has evidently 
been prepared to run a serious personal 
risk for disarmament’s sake. 

Hans- Werner Kenenbach 

(KuJncr Siadl-Anzcigcr. Cologne, 24 July 1947) 


Vienna delegates head home 
— with still a lot to do 


T he Helsinki review conference in 
Vienna was due to end (his .summer. 
Instead, the .15 CSCE delegations packed 
their hugs for the summer recess only. 

Providing the conference climate 
stays stable a number of details will he 
clarified by the end of July to ensure 
swift progress when the conference is 
reconvened in mid-September. 

If the CSCE talks, which have been 
more or less tircdly marking time for 
months, are lent fresh impetus by America 
and Russia signing a medium-range missile 
agreement in Geneva, the final document, 
agreed as always by consensus, might 
hopefully be approved by the year’s end. 

It would include, in addition to agree- 
ment on a number of expert gatherings, 
the go-ahead for conventional arms 
control talks on disarmament from the 
Atlantic to (he Urals. 

Even though it may he much more 
than a reflection of relations between 
the world powers, Ihe Helsinki process 
is destined to be dependent on the over- 
all climate of world affairs. 

As it hardly seemed advisable, with 
agreement in the offing in Geneva, cith- 
er to go firm on a CSCE compromise in 
Vienna or to put the tensile strength of 
the thread of the Vienna talks to the test 
again, CSCE delegates in the Austrian 
capital have been largely busy throwing 
pebbles into the water and watching the 
ripples they cause. 

Yet a measure of initial success has 
been achieved out of the limelight o) 
public proceedings. Since the Vienna 
conference began on 4 November 1 986 
agree m bn t Has been reached on a num- 
ber of cases of humanitarian hardship - 
without much fuss, discreetly and on the 
basis of contacts established as part of 
the Helsinki process. 

In other respects the situation is un- 
changed, with the Eust giving priority to 
security issues and the West attaching 
importance in progress on all three bas- 
kets of issues mentioned in the Final 
Act and the 1 975 Helsinki accords. 

The Nato states have finally got 
round, after lengthy procedural dis- 
putes among themselves, to tabling their 
proposal for a conference on conven- 
tional disarmament throughout Europe. 

Providing the Eust agrees, once prog- 
ress has been made in Geneva there 
should be two rounds of CSCE talks 
next year: 

- a continuation of the Stockholm 
conference on confidence-building 
measures and disarmament in Europe 
(at which initial agreement was reached 
on verification by means of on-the-spot 
inspection) 

- and separate talks between Nato 
and the Warsaw Pact on a mandate for 
conventional arms control. 

Moscow, with the goodwill effect in 
mind, would like to include the neutral 
and non-aligned countries among the 35 
CSCE states in these talks. 

But it should be prepared to accept 
that security issues of this kind can only 
be negotiated between the pacts, espe- 
cially as the interest shown by the neu- 
tral countries varies widely, Switzerland 
for instance showing virtually no inter- 
est in taking part. 

The Vienna preliminary talks on a 
conventional arms control mandate 
have shown how complex conventional 
disarmament will be. Invasion capability 
involves not only the quantity of wea- 
pons but also their deployment. 

Does Mr Gorbachov feel he can af- 


ford to withdraw the greater pan 0 f u. 
elite divisions limn the (JI)Ry Docs the 
Soviet proposal to include theatre nuc- 
lear weapons in the talks nut make 
sound sense? 

If the force >ic Jnippc is as much as 
mentioned in an aside, the French will 
May away from a conference they help, 
ed lo initiate. Conventional arms col 
liol talks will certainly be more n f0 ! 
traded than the superpowers' Geneva 
talks on nuclear forces. 

The prospects look none Ion good at 
present for Mr Gorbachov's coayw- 
hensive conference on humanitarian 
cooperation. 

The Kremlin already seems to have 
climbed down n peg or two; during Herr 
Weiuackcr's visit to the Soviet Union 
mention was merely made of a meeting 
to discuss issues relating to the third, or 
humanitarian affairs, basket of Helsinki 
accords. 

Paris strictly refuses to discuss hu- 
man rights in Moscow. The French fee/ 
it would be more appropriate to discuv. 
human rights at a conference held in Pa- / 
ris in U>89 to mark the hkcnic/ury of 
the French Revolution. 

In other respects the I -uswin attitude 
toward third basket issues at the Vienna 
review talks does not yet relied the Mat- 
ed Soviet policy. 

All told, six to eight expert gatherings 
are envisaged in Vienna, in addition lo 
agreements on cultural institutes, travel 
easements and scientific exchange, be- 
fore the next Helsinki review confer 
cnee is due lo be held. 

Bonn and Prague are under cniisitat 
lion as the venue for a C’SC'I: coiiIckw 
on economic affairs, or second basket is- 
sues, while Britain has offered to lioslM 
expert conference on information. 

The part to be played in security and 
cooperation in Europe by the new media 
in the communications sector lias been 
suggested as an item for discussion. 

Italy lias proposed lo hold an expert 
conference on science, while Paris iuid 
Bonn propose the holding of a fcxiiiaJ 
of modern art. 

The Polish proposals to hold ;i sym* ! 
pnsiuni on the European cultural heri- 
tage in Cracow has supporters, includ- 
ing the two German states, but Jocsnof 
yet enjoy consensus approval. 

The United Stales and Canada still 
see this idea as cultural tourism lor his- ! 
toric monuments officials. Yet saw' ■ 
sivc Washington administrations hw® 
been persuaded thul the Helsinki pi®' ■ 
cess amounts to more than such superfi- 
cial considerations. 

Arc not America and Canada me® 1 ' 
bers of the team of architects who help* 
ed to build the common Europe® 
house of a shared European identity a® 
old foundations? y f / # , pergdoH 

(SiidJcuisdic Zeilung. Munich. 21 -M> ,w7 l 
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Premier leads poll campaign 
from a hospital bed 


DER TAGESSPIEGEL 

S chleswig-Holstein’s Christian Dem- 
ocratic Prime Minister Uwe Hars- 
chcl hail everything lined up: the Kiel 
regatta before the summer recess, then 
the Schleswig-Holstein music (estival 
with stars from all over ihe world and. 
finally, the slate assembly elections oil 
1 3 September. 

But ihe best -laid plans can be upset 
and he is still in hospital with a badly 
Intel u red hip alter a plane crash at the 
end of May and is unlikely it' return to 
the fray until the Iasi six weeks of the 
campaign. 

With the best will in the world Social 
Democrat Bjorn Eugholin. a strong Op- 
position leader, will not be able to post- 
pone his campaign until Herr Barschel 
is back in business. 

That adds a further uncertainty to an 
already uncertain election outcome. 
No-one feels able to forecast what dif- 
ference Herr Barschci’s physical abs- 
ence from the campaign fray will make. 

The Christian Democrats have based 
their entire campaign on their leader, 
the Prime Minister, and no-one any- 
where near his equal is available to 
bridge the gap. 

Yet even before the plane crash, in 
which three people died, the pundits 
were largely agreed ilmt file ejection 
outcome was more uncertain than ir had 
almost ever been since the war in the 
northernmost Lain! »*l the Federal Re- 
public. 

Schleswig-Holstein has always been a 
CDU stronghold. Only once, in 1979. 
did the SPD. led by Klaus Mathiesen. 
now Agriculture Minister in North 
Rhine-Westphalia. come close lo wrest- 
ing power from the Christian Demo- 
crats — jointly with the Free Democrats 
and the Danish minority. 

This time the CDU and the SPD can 
be little more than a hair’s breadth 
apart. Will the FDP. which four years 
ago failed to poll five per cent, make a 
state assembly comeback this time now 
it has switched allegiance to the CDU? 

Will the Greens poll five per cent and 
gain admission lo the slate assembly in 
Kid? How well will the latest crop of in- 
dependents fare, mainly counting on ihe 
votes of dissatisfied farmers? 

None of these questions can be 
answered until the votes have been 
counted. 

Besides, voters in Schleswig-Holstein 
have never been entirely predictable. 
Surprises can never be ruled out be- 
tween the North Sea and the Baltic, a 
part of the country where people have 
minds of their own. 

The CDU may have headed the Land 
government for the past 37 years, but 
Schleswig-Holstein voters have been 
known to prefer the Social Democrats 
in .a general election. 

They did so seven years ago when Ba- 
varian leader Franz Josef StrauSs stood 
as CDU/CSU Shadow Chancellor — 
and failed to oust Helmut Schmidt in 
Bonn. 

So uncertainty reigns supreme in the 
run-up to state assembly elections that 
eould be a clearer pointer- to voters’ 
preference countrywide than earlier 


polls in Hamburg and file Rhinehtnd- 
Pnkmiv.itc. 

If Herr Engholm were to wrest power 
Irom the CDU in Kiel (and even CDU 
supporters feel he has the makings of a 
tine Premier), a trend would have been 
set. 

The Social Demuerais somewhat 
prematurely referred, after their recovery 
at the polls in Hamburg in May. to the 
trend toward the CDU/CSU having been 
reversed. An SPD victory in Schleswig- 
Holstein would prove them right. 

That is one possibility which makes 
the Schleswig-Holstein elections nation- 
ally significant. Another is the two lead- 
ers. Uwe Barschel and Bjorn Engholm, 
facing each other at the helm of their re- 
spective parties for the second time. 

Four years ago the SPD polled 43.7 
per cent, its best showing since the Sec- 
ond World War. under Herr Engholm’s 
leadership. 

Brash Herr Barschel and the more 
pensive Herr Eugholin can both look 
back on a meteoric rise to political lead- 
ership. 

Herr Barschel took over as Prime 
Minister at the age of 38 and was the 
youngest holder of the post. Herr En- 
gholm was made Education Minister in 
Bonn by Helmut Schmidt in 1981; lie 
hud just turned 40. 

Both, but especially Herr Engholm. 
now rank among their parties’ national 
leaders, trailing only the grand old men. 



Premier Barschel • • . State CDU has 
no one else comparable. (PtwH.sWcrck) 

Their poll showingin September will be 
of crucial importance for their future 
political careers. 

So there is no shortage of tension in n 
Land that seems to many, when viewed 
from down south, to be little more than 
a patchwork of fields and meadows be- 
tween sandy beaches, with small towns 
dotting the interior. 

Schleswig-Holstein has all these fea- 
tures, but there is more to it than that. It 
boasts considerable regional differences 
that don't make it any the easier to gov- 
ern. 

The marches along the North Sea 
coast to the west arc flat and green, with 
sandy uplands to the rear and wide, high 
skies above — whenever westerly winds 
arc not busy driving low clouds across 
the off-shore islands, the law-lying is- 
lets, the mudflats and dikes. 

There are woods, hills and lakes to the 
east, and old Hanseatic cities such as 


l.iihcck. nut u> mention equally old and 
picturesque towns such as Rutzeburg and 
Moll n or Schleswig and Hu sum. 

There is file state capital, Kiel, with 
its Bailie port and the MDW shipyard. 

Further south, on the outskirts ol 
Hamburg, hundreds of thousands of 
people live in towns such as Nordcrs- 
tedt and Pinneherg. 

They are not just dormitory suburbs 
where people who work in Hamburg 
prefer to live. They are also industrial 
locations where factories and workshops 
are often hallmarks of the landscape. 

Varying regional conditions naturally 
play a major role in election campaigns. 
On ihe outskirts of Hamburg there are 
fewer problems than on the west const, 
in the Diihmarschcn and Nordfricsland 
areas, where unemployment is often 
well above file Land average of 9.5 per 
cent (at the latest estimate). 

For months ihe CDU Land govern- 
ment has been particularly nervous 
about support among the farmers in the 
west and north between Schleswig and 
Flcnshurg. Their behaviour could be 
political dynamite. 

The farmers gave the Land govern- 
ment a caning in last year’s local govern- 
ment elections. The CDU lost heavily in 
this part of ihe state, where many farm- 
ers were down to less than subsistence 
earnings. 

An independent group that now plans 
to stand for election statewide polled 1 1 
percent. 

CDU support also took a buffeting in 
the larger towns, such as Luhcck. Flcns- 
hurg and NcumiiiMler. where there is a 
widespread feeling ol neglect by Kiel 
and of the CDU only helping in areas 
where it can feel sure ol staunch CDU 
support. 

Local authorities arc increasingly 
hard hit by high uiiemplnvmem. nwr Hi 
per cent, as they have to loot the social 
security hill. 

A number of towns’ problems are. in- 
tensified by Ihe crisis in shipbuilding. 
Closures of small and medium-sized 
shipyards have cost a large number of 
jobs in Luhcck. Flcnshurg mid Biisum 
for instance. 

The Land government fairly com- 
ments that these are problems lor which 
it, fur the most part, is not to blame. 

The north German Lfimler -all have 
their difficulties, and farmers' protests 
and shipyard crises are by no means li- 
mited to Schleswig-Holstein. 

Bui that is not the whole story. Re- 
gional considerations and special ten- 
sion are also involved, as is shown by 
ihe number of Christian Democrats who 
have switched allegiance to the inde- 
pendents, some in connection with the 
dispute over the North Sea coast mud- 
flats national park. 

A number of local authorities com- 
plain of a high-handed attitude on the 
L«md government’s part. 

References in general terms are not 
enough. Each instance is* a special case 
for both the Land government and the 
local authority and must be dealt with in 
detail during the election campaign. 

The parlies have completed their fi- 
nal preparations and embarked on their 
campaigns. They draw comparisons, 
compare performances. 

While the CDU is bunking mainly on 
Herr Barschel and the Land party lead- 
er, Bonn Finance Minister Gerhard 
Stollenherg, Herr Engholm and the 
SPD arc campaigning as a team. 

It includes Hans-Pcter Bull, the for- 
mer data protection commissioner to 
the Federal government, as Shadow In- 
terior Minister and four women mem- 
bers of the SPD Shadow Cabinet. 

They include Hcidc Simonis. who sits 
for Schleswig-Holstein in the Bonn 



Just watch out for me, warns SPD 
challenger Engholm. (Ph,n<>: svi-u simim> 

Bundestag, and the Hamburg women's 
rights commissioner Evil Riihmknrf. 

Land SPD leader Giinthcr Jansen is 
also in the Shadow Cabinet. His role 
will he to pave the way for a phaseout of 
atomic energy. 

This time the Social Democrats have 
hardly suffered from ideological gripe. 
The Schleswig-Holstein SPD self-confi- 
denily proclaims that the Nuremberg 
party conference endorsed views held 
up north for the pust I U years. 

The debate on cooperation with the 
Greens lias been called off for (he time 
being. At present it is a free-for-all and 
it remains to be seen whether the 
Greens will poll the five per cent they 
need to make it into the state assembly 
no matter how well they may have done 
in local government polls and the gener- 
al election. 

They have not ntittle ;t psoiii-nlarlv 
irciicliuiil impression in Ihe past lew 
weeks. The problems that beset tile 
Greens nntioiuifly may reflect on them 
just as detrimentally as the poor show- 
ing of the GAL in neighbouring I lam- 
burg in May. 

The Free Democrats will also he 
glancing nervously in the direction ol 
Hamburg, where the Hamburg I’DP is 
negotiating coalition terms wiili Hie 
SPD. whereas the Liberals in Schleswig- 
Holstein are committed to joining Voi- 
ces with the CDIL 

Besides, the F'DP polled a substantial 
number of second votes in tile general 
election last January. Whether it will still 
get them this time is a moot question. 

The independents stand little chance 
of polling five per cent, hut their nuisance 
value cannoi be underestimated, and 
they arc unlikely to cost the SPD votes. 

If the independents and the Free Dem- 
ocrats, newly converted to n conservative 
line, poach successfully in CDU strongh- 
olds the Christian Democrats could lose 
heavily, especially as most of the assem- 
bly seats go lo constituency candidates, 
with either CDU or SPD winning by the 
narrowest of margins. 

The Christian Democrats must work 
on the assumption that their support will 
plummet well below 50 per cent, hut not. 
hopefully, as far as in the Rhincland-Pal- 
atinate. They must also hope the FDP 
will emerge from the fray in a position to 
form a coalition without much ado. 

The Social Democrats will be hoping 
the CDU loses heavily, the Free Dem- 
ocrats poll 4.S and the independents 
over two percent. 

Then, the SPD says, it will he able to 
go it alone and liot even need to ponder 
over coalition terms with the Greens 
when the poll is over on the evening of 
1 3 September. 

Kars ten Ptog 

|Dcr Tjgcwpiegcl, Berlin, 10 July |vs 7 ) 
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Asylum seekers continue arriving as 
other borders become tighter 


A bom 700.U0U foreign nationals are 
either seeking political or some 
other form of refuge or have been grant- 
ed asylum. Another 50,000 or 60,000 
arc expected to arrive this year. 

Since 1982, more than 12 billion 
marks has been spent keeping them, ac- 
cording to the Bonn Ministry of the In- 
terior. 

So far. 68,500 of the 700,000 have 
been granted political asylum; and 

270,000 still live in West Germany des- 
pite having had an application rejected 
— or not bothering to apply in the first 
place. 

The Interior Ministry says that over 

160,000 applications for political asy- 
lum arc still pending. 

Interior Minister Friedrich Zimmcr- 
mann says asylum applicants continue 
arriving in numbers, especially now that 
France, Switzerland and the Scandinav- 
ian countries have drastically tightened 
up their immigration regulations. 

As a result West Germany has be- 
come the main target, even more than in 
the pnsr, of asylum applicants and orga- 
nisations that help them to get here, 
usually front A fro- Asian countries. 

In 1983 West Germany look in 28.6 
per cent of asylum applicants in West- 
ern Europe. This percentage has since 
steadily increased, to 34.1 per cent in 
1984, 43.5 per cent in L985 and over 
50 percent last year. 

As the Ld inter, which are responsible 




5 < , •>: 

for deporting foreign nationals, in prac- 
tice refuse to do so even in cases where 
they would be justified, the number of 
foreign residents in the Federal Repub- 
lic increases ninumJly by the number of 
new arrivals. 

In 1986 there were 3,000 deportees 
in the Lander. Baden-Wiirttemberg has 
announced plans to repatriate more 
asylum applicants from Poland and 
Hungary because, it argues, they will 
face no reprisals on their return. 

No Land government lias expressed 
any intention of deponing de facto refu- 
gees who already live in the Federal Re- 
public even though they ntay have no le- 
gal entitlement. 

Yet this group are the heaviest burd- 
en, financial and otherwise. Politicians 
are clearly motivated to a substantial 
extent by reluctance to lay themselves 
open to criticism by interested parties. 

Interior Ministry figures indicate that 
the 700 ,01)0- p| us foreign nationals con- 
sist of: 

• 68.500 who have been recognised as 
political refugees and granted asylum: 

• 32.70(1 other refugees allowed to 
stay: 

• 39.900 classified as displaced per- 
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sous (including people who have thrown 
a way passports a mi other documents to 
ntnkc it more difficult for authorities to 
find out where they conic from.) 
e 17,000 who live in West Germany al- 
though they have been granted asylum and 
refugee status in other Western countries; 

• 160,000 who have applications 
pending. Fewer and fewer are now being 
recognised as political refugees (Inst 
year a meie 10 per cent of applications 
were approved compared with 15 per 
cent in 1985); 

• 270,000 de facto refugees, foreigners 
who have either not applied for asylum or 
whose applications have been rejected and 
are thus not legally entitled to live in West 
Germany but stay here because the au- 
thorities prefer not to deport them. 

Federal government, answering a parli- 
amentary question tabled hy Bundestag 
MP Wolfgang Gdtzer of the CSU. says it 
cannot specify exactly how much the up- 
keep of asylum applicants costs. 

Federal, Land and local authority ex- 
penditure on refugees comes from a 
variety of sources, mostly budget items 
that include expenditure on other 
groups loo. 

Bonn has estimated expenditure on 
the basis of information supplied hy the 
Lander and concluded that in l*iK4 the 
Federal and Land governments and lo- 
cal authorities spent roughly l)M2hn on 
refugees: 

• The lion's slime - l)MI.I2hu — 
,.wem toward the upkeep of de lucio ref- 
ugees. 

• l)M58(hu was spent tin refugees 
whose applications for political asylum 
were pending. 

• I)M40()in — the smallest share — 
was spent on recognised political refu- 
gees or quota refugees whose legal enti- 
tlement was beyond question. 

11ie.se figures are based on the as- 
sumption tlml each refugee entitled to 
claim socinl security costs about 
DM14,000 a year and that only about 
40 per cent of de facto refugees apply or 
qualify for social security. 

The Interior Ministry says these as- 
sumptions trail far behind the actual 
costs refugees entail. In other words, 
taxpayers will have paid much more in 
reality than the estimates suggest. 

i 

Economic grounds 

In 1985 this expenditure increased 
substantially due to the growing number 
of new arrivals (up from 35.278 in 1 984 
to 73,832 in 1985) and an influx of 

90.000 de fucto refugees. 

The Ministry estimates expend imre 
m 1985 to have totally at least 
DM2.5bn, plus a further DM3bn last 
year. 

This year the number of foreigners in 
need of assistance and of applicants for 
political asylum has increased by over 

100.000 to 700.000-plus. 

Most are felt by the authorities to 
have sought asylum solely on economic 
grounds. 

The Federal government expects 
spending in 1987 to register a further 
substantial increase in the wake of 
growing numbers of foreign residents in 
these various categories. 

(Frankfurter Allgcmcine Zeilung 
flir Deutschland, 22 July IV87) 


Debate over a 
plan to let 
foreigners vote 

H amburg is considering giving some 
voting rights m foreign rcsidenn 
The idea has provoked a variety of reac- 
tions and a plot hot a of legal questions 
Which foreigners would get the vote? 
Exactly what level of government could 

they vote lor? Would it apply j n a |j 
Ldnderur just some? Would (he vote do 
foreigners any good if they did get it? 

The idea seems logical on tlicnu-fjj. 
ation-wiiluuu- representation princnif 
Foreigners who have lived in Wcsrfiy- 
many long enough to show ihaifait 
tend staying ought t«> be entitled tovoit 
and not just have to pay taxes. 

They would, ol course, need to fulfil 
minimum requirements such ns being 
able to read and write German. 

As >o often, the legal minutiae pose 
problems. Relerenees to comparable ar- 
ia ngements in other European ctxu- 
trie.s are ol little use: const it utiiw/p/u- 
visions vary widely. 

Basic Law. the I ‘>49 Honn consit* 

I ion, specifies that government devolves 
from the people. In the r oin ext of uni- 
versal Mintage that means ( iermans on- 
ly. I he relerence is to the (ictman peo- 
ple. st t only Get man naiionuls (*»rnalu- 
inliscd (ici mails) arc entitled to sole. 

1 he situation may be different at the 
local government level. I- 1 nst Benda, 
past president of the Federal Constitu- 
tional Onn. says local government suf- 
frage lor foreign icsidcnls might be con- 
sidered. wheieas it is still out of the 
question in general elections. 

l’lofcssor Menda. ;i (‘luisiian Deni";- 
rat. Icols that os local government divi- 
sions iuimcilintclv alfeet loieign resi- 
dents consideration might well be given 
to allowing them to pniiiciputc in divi- 
sion-making. 

Suppoi tors ol this \ iow are m all poli- 
tical parlies, churches and trade tudoiis 
not just in foreign residents' 

councils. 

Yet the constitutional doubts. Inr in- 
stance, hy Interior Ministci J iicdridl 
^immerniarm eaiiiun simple be brusM 
aside. 

Neither cun leuis that voting rights 
for foreign residents might enahk or 
inuke it easier foi them to "export" to 
West Germany political dispu/er relat- 
ing to their countries of origin. 

Unless the indications are mis\ca*¥ 
(but expert opinions vary to such und- 
ent that this seems improbable), ci®* r 
lutional courts in cither the Lander* 1 
Karlsruhe will have the hm word on the 
subject. 

Even if they were to raise no objec- 
tion to local government suffrage lot 
foreign residents, it would still be f° r 
politicians to decide w hether it was po- 
litically desirable. 

Another question is w hether votes for 
foreigners would do them much good- 
What kind of voting rights would they 
be? Strictly limited rights lor one. They 
could only be exercised locally. Dcci* 
sions at Land or Federal government If" 
vel would continue to he reached by 
others even though they affect Germans 
and foreign residents alike. 

Besides, foreign residents, it IS 
agreed, could only qualify for the vote 
by a residence qualification. In other 
words, they must first have lived several 
years in the Federal Republic. 

So there would inevitably be t«® 
classes of foreign resident: those eflti- 
Contlnued on page 8 
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against Hitler also met their fate 
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A t 12.30 u.m. on 20 July 1944 Co- 
lonel Stuuffcnhcrg and his adjutant, 
Lt von Hncftcn. rushed into an empty 
room at the Wolfc.schanzc, or wolf s lair, 
Hiller's East Prussian HQ. 

Stuuffcnhcrg had explained to Field- 
Marshal Keitel that he needed a quick 
change of shirt. 

Time was short. The conference at 
which the colonel was to plant a bomb 
to assassinate the Fiihror had been 
brought forward. 

The two explosive packs, each weigh- 
ing about one kilogram, hud to have 
their fuses set and he replaced in the co- 
lonel's attache case. 

Only one charge had been fused when 
a staff sergeant came in, sent by Keitel 
to tell them to make it double quick. 
They had no time to set the second fuse 
and pack the explosive in the briefcase. 

The bomb went off nt 12.42 hours. 
Hitler survived, hut not just because on- 
ly half the bomb exploded. There were 
other "coincidences" that told in the 
Ftihrer's favour. 

The conference was transferred from 
the bunker, where its effect would have 
been more devastating, to a shed. The 
briefcase was shifted away from Hitler 
to the other side of the massive fool of 
the chart table. 

Believers in the Fflhrer, if they had 
only known these details would have 
been even keener to proclaim that pro- 
vidence was on their side. 

In Berlin the conspirators were long 
unsure what had happened. The coup 
didn't gel under way until Stauffenberg 
arrived at the Wehrmacht HQ in Bend- 
lerstrasse. It was hours too late. 

He had been left with no choice but to 
play a fateful dual role as both the 
coup's prime mover in Berlin and the 
Ftihrer’s woulil-he assassin in East 
Prussia. 

The coup gained a certain amount of 
ground but its momentum faltered when 
Hitler spoke to the nation over the ra- 
dio. That same night Stauffenberg and 
his closest associates were shot in the 
Bendlerstrasse courtyard. 

A period of grim revenge began. The 
Volksgerichtshof, the notorious Nazi 
supreme court, had proclaimed even be- 
fore the war that its aim was not to dis- 
pense justice but to “destroy the advers- 
aries of National Socialism.” 

Before he was appointed chief justice, 
Roland Freisler wrote that the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice in wartime 
must “eliminate all signs of subversion 
the moment they appear; annihilate fis- 
sion fungus root and branch." 

Then, and then only, would it fulfill 
its duty, that of being "one of the most 
powerful weapons in the German peo- 
ple's front of domestic unity, cohesion, 
resolution and strength." 

Justice was bereft of its blindfold and 
brandished a guillotine and a hangman's 
noose. 

Third Reich legal precepts were 
vague: a Wehrmacht court of honour 
was convened, dishonourably dis- 
charged the accused without giving 
them a hearing and then handed them 
over to the Volkbgerichtshof. 


Cameras were clandestinely set up in 
the court. The proceedings were filmed. 
So were the executions. The condemned 
men were garrotted, enabling the 
Fiilirer to enjoy watching them die slow- 
ly- 

The first sentences were passed on 8 
August 1944 and the condemned men 
executed the same day. There was no 
time for the appeal for clemency for 
which German law makes provision. 

Men and women later condemned 
had a long wait for their execution. They 
were tortured. Yet they made it clear in 
court that in reality it was they who 
were sitting in judgment on Hitler and 
the Nazi regime. 

Freisler sought to prevent them from 
stating their reasons for the parts they 
played in opposing Hitler, but they 
made their motives clear. 

They referred to the many murders, 
to Hitler as an executor of evil, to the 
totalitarian claims of the stale, without 
religious or moral obligation toward 
God. 

They had all done what they did for 
Germany's sake. 

Carl Goerdeler, the man who was to 
replace Hitler ns Reich Chancellor, had 
noted in a draft government policy 
statement thnt “the first task must be to 
restore the full majesty of law." 

That was the political and moral basis 
on which the "conspirators" were 



Hane Oster . . . always mistrusted 
the Nazis. (Phoio: UlUicin) 

agreed, regardless whether they were 
left- or right-wing in outlook. 

This first principle of the resistance is 
embodied in the Basic Law of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, of which 
Carlo Schmid once said it formed the 
basis of a constitution by which the rule 
of law prevailed in the state. 

Doubts have been voiced as to wheth- 
er postwar society, having allegedly 
tended to restore prewar social struc- 
tures, has been a faithful testator of the 
resistance's legacy. Whether they are 
warranted is another matter. 

The conspirators’ motives can also be 
read about in biographies. Mention 
must be made of two men who played 
only minor roles in the July 1944 con- 
spiracy but were of particular import- 
ance in various ways for German oppo- 
sition to Hitler. 

Neither was brought to trial before 
the Volksgerichtshof. Both were arrest- 
ed shortly after the failed assassination 


hid, spent time in prisons and concen- 
tration camps and finally killed in the 
last days of the war. 

One died in Berlin, the other in Flos- 
senbiirg concentration camp in the Up- 
per Palatinate. Bavaria. 

Major-General (as he was later to be- 
come) Hans Osier became one of the 
Third Reich's most resolute opponents 
after the 30 June 1934 Rohm putsch. 

He had mistrusted the Nazi regime 
from the outset, but his eyes were open- 
ed as to its criminal character when he 
saw how people were murdered at the 
regime's behest — people who included 
two generals, General von Brcdow and 
General von Schleicher. 

Schleicher had been Hitler's immedi- 
ate predecessor as Reich Chancellor. 

The Reichswehr, which had accepted 
the murders without contradiction, had 
forfeited its honour, Hans Oster said. 

He was then plain Hans Oster, a cleri- 
cal officer with Army intelligence, hav- 
ing had to resign his commission two 
years earlier on account of a love affair. 
He was not recommissioned until 1935. 

The Reichswehr was very particular 
about matters of private morality, al- 
though it tended merely to observe con- 
vention. 

It failed to appreciate that public, 
political morality was no less important 
and that the state and its institutions 
must also be bound be a code of honour. 

Politics, the armed forces agreed, was 
;i dirty business. 

The Intrigue against Army G-in-C 
Colonel-General von Frilsch in J 938 
for resisting Hitler's war plans was Ox- 
ter's, second eye-opener. 

He was strongly in favour of a coup, 
but in vain, partly because the ’'dirty" 
removal of Fritsch from office was over- 
shadowed hy a foreign policy success, 
the A nsehlnss of Austria. 

Not long afterwards, when Hiller's 
plans to partition Czechoslovakia took 
Europe to the brink of war, Oster laid 
the groundwork for another cnrefully 
prepared coup. 

it too, arguably the most promising bid 
to oust the dictator, was frustrated — by 
the Anglo-French policy of appeasement. 

During the war he consistently kept 
up his resistance work. When prepar- 
ations for coups repeatedly foundered 
on problems of one kind and another, 
he warned the Belgians and Dutch when 
the Wehrmacht was planning its offen- 
sive on the Western front. 

He realised that the Wehrmacht 
might suffer losses as a result, was natu- 
rally unhappy at this prospect but fell 
(hat they justified the possible result: a 
crisis leading to the ousting of the re- 
gime and the conclusion of a peace trea- 
ty on terms acceptable for Germany. 

All his activities envisaged a triad 
consisting of assassination, coup d’etfit 
and peace probes. 

They were the prerequisites he felt 
justified his endeavours, making formal 
treason in the final analysis an act of 
patriotism. 

Oster was still alive when Hitler, in con- 
versation with Albert Speer in March 
1945. passed his death sentence on the 
German people, saying he felt it was unne- 
cessary to leave it even the most primitive 
means of survival because it had proved 
too weak to deserve them. 

He was arrested on 21 July 1944, his 
name having been found on a list cont- 



Claus von Stauffenberg . . . change- 
of-ah I rt pretext. <Phni.>:iipui 

piled by the conspirators. But he had 
nothing to do with the assassination bid. 

He had been cashiered in 1943 for 
having sought to cover a member of his 
staff. Hans von Dohnanyi, during a Ge- 
stapo raid. 

His central place in the German re- 
sistance to Hitler was long vacant, not 
being occupied by Claus von Stan f fen- 
berg until 1944. 

Osier was long able to skilfully de- 
fend himself. Bui when, by coincidence, 
a complete version of the Cnnnris dia- 
ries was found. Hitler realised that a 
group of determined men at the foreign 
intelligence department of the Wcltr- 
macht supreme command had worked 
against him under Osier's leadership. 

The Fuhrer ordered Oster's liquida- 
tion. He was hanged at Flossenhiirg 
concentration camp on 9 April 1945 al- 
vei- it hircimil fiim-i-msii-iinl 

So were Admiral Cnnaris, his superi- 
or, Dr Stick, the Army provost-general. 
General von Rabcnnu, the Sccckr biog- 
rapher, and his staff members Honhocf- 
fer, St rune k and Gchrc. 

Days later America!] troops occupied 
the camp. 

In the early hours of 23 April 1945 
sixteen prisoners in two groups were led 
out of Lchrlcr Siraxxc prison in Berlin. 
They were told they were being taken to 
the Gestapo HQ in Prinz-Alhrccht- 
Strassc to be released. 

Each man was accompanied by an 
armed SS soldier. The order to shoot 
them was given as they passed through a 
pile of rubble. One of the murdered men 
was Professor Albrecht Haushofcr. 

When his brother, who was also im- 
prisoned but had been released, found 
him a few days later, he still held a bun- 
dle of papers in his hand. 

They contained poems he had written 
in Moabit gaol with his hands bound. 

Albrecht Haushofer was another man 
who played an active part in the German 
resistance to Hiller. He had sounded a 
warning note even during the war, as a uni- 
versity teacher and a political journalist. 

He ran the risk of coming out into the 
open more than virtually any other mem- 
ber of the resistance even though he was in 
a particularly hazardous position, one of 
his grandparents having been Jewish. 

During the war he sought in particu- 
lar, on the Opposition's behalf, to forge 
links with Britain. But his chief legacy 
was his Moabit Sonnets, testimony to a 
humanist and patriot and political poe- 
try in the finest sense of the term. 

One is reminded of the words spoken 
by an ancestor of Count Stauffenberg, 
August Neithardt von Gneisenau, who 
wrote to his sovereign that the safety of 
the throne was based on poetry. 

Walter Loch 

(Die Well, Bonn, 1 8 July 1 V87 } 
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German-German trade ‘is 
separate from politics 9 




- 



DIE®ZEIT 


M any West German businessmen 
"hu trade with East Germany 
have high hopes that the visit of East 
German lender Erich Honcckerto Bonn 
ne. vi month will stimulate activity. 

They should not expect too much. 
Trade between the two Gcrmanies 
hardly ever depends on politics. It gen- 
erally keeps on increasing regardless. 

Even last year, when there was a drop 
of 9 per cent in the value of trade, the 
causes were economic: the sharp drop 
in oil prices, lower profits from chemi- 
cals and inclals. In fact, in volume 
terms, more goods were actually trailed. 

Trade with East Germany does not 
follow the contours of diplomatic nicet- 
ies. Five-year plans, economic condi- 
tions and the dollar exchange rate are 
more decisive thnn handshakes between 
poiilbureau members and Bundestag 
members. 

In the present commercial climate, 
for example, there is little scope for 
Wcsr Germany investing in major new 
East German projects because East 
Berlin’s managers are busy modernising 
existing capacity rather than trying to 
establish new capacity. But this does 
mean that the climate is good for »up- 
_ plying canit al goods. 

EasF Germ an purefi asex of'mechani- ' 
cal engineering products and vehicles 
rose by .15 per cent over the past two 
years. Purchases of electronics went up 
by 59 per cent in 1985, by 70 per cent 
last year nnd this trend is continuing. 

This means that the compos itinn of 
trade is improving. It is a constant worry 
that intra-German trade docs not have 
the chance to develop as it should be- 
tween what arc two industrial iscd states, 
because supplies and purchases are 
mainly restricted to raw materials, 
mined products, primary products and 
agricultural produce. 

In the meantime, however, invest- 
ment goods have hecome more import- 
ant and now account for 30 per cent of 
West Germany's trade with East Ger- 
many, the largest single item. Chemical 
products arc in second place followed 
by iron and steel, agricultural products 
and textiles. 

Textiles and clothing have become 
more important items in West German 
purchases from East Germany, after 
crude oil deliveries dropped a half in 
money terms but not in volume. 

Chemical products are at third place 
then machinery, electro-technology and 
agricultural produce. 

There are no hopes of major project 
contracts. East German officials are giv- 
ing their attention to energy bottle- 
necks, to antiquated power stations and 
to catching up in environmental protec- 
tion, which both public and the govern- 
ment are now acutely conscious of. 

No-one can say whether any solid bu- 
siness, that could include cooperation 
will come out of this. There is no doubi 
that desulphurising brown-coal power 
stations in East Germany would be in the 
Federal Republic's best interests, primar- 
ly West Berlin's, but the cost for this is so 
enormous that Bonn can only offer tech- 
nical assistance rather than cash. 


Then- are further possibilities of in- 
creasing trade in consumer goods. This 
has always played an important role. 

East Germany lias become one of the 
major purchasers of shoes and West 
German and Wesl Berlin depart mem 
stores are full of East German textiles — 
even if West German labels arc sown on 
them before shipment. 

In this sector Easi Germany is at the 
mercy of considerable competition. 
When the dollar exchange rate is weak 
manufacturers in the Far East are 
cheaper. East Germany then has to drop 
its prices ur do without hard currency. 

Often East German factories cannot 
conic up to Western quality demands. 
Continuously there are complaints that 
the range of goods available from East 
Germany is too limited, that delivery 
dates are too long and that the East 
German economy, measured against 
Western requirements, is too inflexible. 

This is true also in huricr-lruding. 
Anyone wanting to sell goods in East 
Germany most commit himself to pur- 
chasing goods to the same value from 
East Germany. This is particularly the 
custom as regards investment goods. 

There is a whole h ranch that specia- 
lises in marketing these goods, accepted 
more or less involuntarily. 

Experts have expressed the opinion 
that East Germany’s ability to deliver 
goods to western markets has suffered 
recently and that East Germany's main 
trading partner; the Soviet Union, is 
demanding improved quality. 

East Germany has to take this into 
consideration and not only for political 
reasons. Soviet Russia is East Ger- 
many's most important customer, taking 
up 44) per cent of East German foreign 
trade. 

The Federal Republic, with eight per 
cent of East Germany’s export turnover, 
is the country’s second most important 
trading partner, in from of Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. 

The Federal Republic is also an im- 
portam provider of hard currency 
through the lump-sum paid bv Bonn for 
ranstt traffic through East Germany, 

lump-sum postal charges and similar 
services. 

Since 1971 about DM12bn have 
een poured into East Germany in this 
ay. excluding the compulsory sums 
rave Hers to East Germany have to ex- 
change and purchases in Intershops, 
where goods have to be paid for in hard 
currency. 

Inrra-German trade is far less import- 
ant for the Federal Republic. Indeed, it 
is not counted as foreign trade because 
East Germany is not "abroad” in the 
normally accepted meaning of that 
term. 

In foreign trade terms commerce with 
East Germany accounts for only 1.5 per 
cent of the Federal Republic’s total for- 
eign trade. 

As a foreign trade partner Easl Ger- 
many is equal in importance to Spain 
Norway, Yugoslavia or South Africa. ’ 
Trade with Austria is three limes 
greater, with Holland or France six or 
seven rimes more. 

Because intra-German trade is not 
foreign trade as such, there are a few 
special features attached to it that are 
definite advantages to East Germany. 
Unlike foreign trade, value-added tax 


i.s applied to deliveries to East Ger 
niinuny, in general six per cent, lower 
limn the VAT applied within the Feder- 
al Republic, generally 14 perccni. 

Purchases from Easi Germany are al- 
so favoured because a prior-lax deduc- 
tion of eleven per cent can be applied io 
them. This means purchasers gel a re- 
fund, which Easi German suppliers cun. 
when possible, lake into account with 
their prices. 

Agricultural produce is traded ai the 
price levels prevailing within the Euro- 
pean Community and not at much lower 
world prices. 

Accounts arc settled through central 
banks in units of account that corre- 
spond to the West German deiitsche- 
mark. This means dial East Germany, 
short of hard currency, does not have to 
use convertible currency. 

In addition. East Germany is granted 
interest-free loans under a system avail- 
able exclusively to it called “The Swing". 
This is currently running at about 5cm 
million units of account. * 

If to this is added the credit offered 
hv West German suppliers then East 
Germany is in debt to the tune of 
DM4. 4 bn in intra-German trade, and 
the tendency is for this figure to in- 
crease. 

Tils' advantages for the Federal Re- 
public are mainly of a political nature. 
Inira-Gcrimin trade continues to be an 
important damp between the two (iei- 
mnnics. It promotes Jinks and umlci- 
standing between the two states. 

1 lie economic advantages are compa- 
ratively limited. Almost everything ihm 
East Germany supplies amid be" pin- 
chased at the same juice with the same 
quality elsewhere. 

Ot the 7.04)11 West German comjian- 
ios ilim trade with East Germany only a 
handful are dependent on this trade. 

Occasionally East Germany takes 
West German wishes into considera- 
tion. East Berlin has, lor instance. 
niised to cover West Germany's addi- 
tional coal requirements and have kept 
to this commitment. 

I he struggling Wesl German steel in- 
dustry lias been delighted ul a contract 
with the East Germans in which they 
agreed to take iqi DM3()0m worth of 
West German rolled steel annually. 

But an expert in the steel industry 
points out thnl there arc conditions to 
this agreement, “that have accelerated 
the ruin of ARBED Saarstahl." 

The conditions that the East Ger- 
mans are demanding from West Ger- 
man clothing companies are no less rui- 
nous, the difference is, however, that in 
East Germany no-one goes bankrupt. 

Joachim Nawrocki 

(DicZcil. Hamburg, 24 July 

Continued from page 4 

tied to vote and those not entitled to 
vote. 

What is more, depending on political 
majorities in state assemblies there 
seem sure to be Lander where foreign- 
ers have the vote and Lauder where thev 
don t. J 

Dissatisfaction is a foregone conclu- 
sion. It would be even greater if the vote 
were only to be granted to European 
Lommumly citizens, so excluding the 
largest ethnic group among the coun- 
ty s four million foreign residents, the 
Turks. 

Hamburg s proposal — always assum- 
ing anything comes of it — may be a ne- 
cessary move as a bid to clarify the con- 
stitutional aspects. 

But as a means of promoting the inte- 
gration of foreign residents keen to stay 


OECD lowers 
its growth 
estimate 

A n()F<'|»rq„.iio,„|, c WcsiCi l . rroail 

xm economy is not as rosy as the view m 
the Economic Allair.s Ministry j n u onn 
I lie Paris-based international 0 ^ 
saiion forecast in July last Vear that |L 
Germany would have u tiN l» growth ra,' 
in real terms ol 3.1 jvr cent this year 
This lias been revised downward to 1 1 
percent. 

The Ol €.1) says growth might reach 1 
per com next year. 

The report, whose view ol the- 
spccis for 1987 and thereafter i.* 
dorsal “with extraordinary imcma* 

I actors expects tliei e to he an increase in 
unemployment, h uill increase from ihe 
current eight per cent to X.25 per com in 
1988. 1 " 

Consumer prices will also tend to in- 
crease. This year the OECD estinwiisa 
rise ol 0.75 per cent and in 1 988 m in- 
crease ol 1 .5 pci cent. 

In the second hall ot I y.si 
could begin to meiease again at a mwliM 
rale. 

In order in cut hack unemployment 
and tackle euneiii account surpluses 
more elltvlixelv the Ol .CD recommends 
measures m reflate domestic demand 
Investment to extend capacities and 
create jobs eould contribute to this. Hut 
hettei short-term growth piospccts are 
necessary to increase this kind of invest- 
ment. 

Reducing currency exchange rate un- 
certainly. tax policies and developments 
in wages would conliilniie to impiminj 
the iiivesimeni climate. 

I lie OI.CI) recommends a speeding 
up of lining away with subsidies nnd ate 
duel ion in business lax. This could If 
done by bringing further forward ik 
planned niciisurcs in the loot) u\\ re- 
form. 

1 lie OECD icport on •■( iermany 
1 hl,s : 8 enor:,ll .v speaking, praise and 
criticism for the economic policies inirs- 
ued by the Federal Republic. 

Stable prices, budget funding. tholH 
ihtlily on the labour market and the pwfifc ! 
.situation are looked upon approvingly. 

Die OEC’D regards critically 1 he high 
unemployment rate, inadequate dc-regu- 
lation ami current account surpluses- 

The Economic Allairs Ministry wel- 
comed the fact that the OECD had tip- ./ 
proved of the Bonn government's 
cies. hut there was no question iif /winfe* 
ing forward tax reform. 

AinulfGoich 
( I Jic Well. Hi.nn. I ^ Jul) 

in Germany (and them onlyj local g oV ' 
eminent suffrage would seem to a 
unsuitable and half-hearted measure. 

If foreign residents who work herd 
and pay taxes are to be enabled to pla)’ 
a larger part in society as a whole, the 
restrictions on naturalisation must he 
eased. They must become German cil- 
izens. 

That would make the votes for for- 
eigners debate superfluous. It would 
also have a bearing on the deba ,e ! 
about military service for foreign resi- , 
dents. 

It would certainly take the edge off . 
the argument that foreign residents are 
being called on yet again merely 10 
bridge a gap or to discourage others 
from following in their footsteps. 

Volker Dieckmann 
(NUrnbtrger Nachrkhicn, Hi July 
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■ INDUSTRY 


Salzgitter, a heart of iron 
and a soul of steel 


F ew would have given the Rcichs- 
werke Hermann Goring, an ore 
mining and iron and sieelmaking group 
founded in Salzgitter. a bolter’s chance 
of surviving for half a century when it 
was founded in July 1 937. 

Even its founders, especially 
Giii ing. who was in charge of the four- 
year plan, must have had doubts 
whether the project would even get off 
the ground. 

By any sober yardstick, the odds 
were against it. The slate-owned indus- 
trial enterprise was founded virtually 
overnight. There were even doubts that 
its furnaces would ex'er start up. 

Yet survive und flourish it did and 
has. The monumental administrative 
centre in Salzgltler, next door to the 
steelworks, shows iliai. 

Nearby iron ore deposits, dis- 
covered in the curly 1930s, were in- 
itially to have been used by the Ruhr 
steelmakers, but they put forward one 
argument after another for not using 
Salzgitter ore with its low iron count. 

So Goring decided to go it alone nnd 
set up an integrated iron and steel 
combine comprising 32 foundries and 
a city designed for a population of 
130,000. 

Fresh doubts arose when construc- 
tion work was hit by the outbreak of 
war in 1939, when 41,000 forced la- 
bourers, including 21,000 foreign na- 
tionals, were already housed in ma- 
keshift camp iiccunimuduLiuii. 

"The forced construction of the 
steelworks took a heavy toll, especially 
of human lives,” wrote Ernst Piepcr 
some years ago. "For many forced la- 
bourers, prisoners of war and concen- 
tration camp inmates Salzgitter was a 
place of horror." 

Herr Pieper lias been chief executive 
ut Salzgitter since l 979. He i.s only the 
group's fifth chief executive in 50 
yours. 

After the war hardship continued 
for years to be the constant companion 
of people in the Salzgitter area. The 
barracks were home for thousands of 
refugees. Allied dismantling of the 
works facilities continued until autumn 
1950. 

For a while unemployment in Salz- 
gittcr was 30 per cent, or three times 
the national average. 

The group now includes a housing 
corporation that over the years has 
built over 20,000 homes in Salzgitter 
alone — a reminder of the hardship of 
the company's first, pioneering decade. 

In' spring 1950 foundry workers 
staged a sit-in on foundations in which 
explosives had been wired for firing. 
This resistance stumped the British 0 c 1 - 
cupying troops. 

It stumped the Land government in 
Hanover and the Federal government 
in Bonn too. No-one really knew what 
to do with the Salzgitter torso the 
country had been bequeathed. 

Bonn and Hanover realised, by the 
time foundry workers had ceased wor- 
rying about the ideological implic- 
ations of the inheritance and were 
merely worried about the jobs, that 
something had to be done. 

Yet reconstruction did not begin un- 
til 1952, by when steelmakers in the 
Ruhr and in nearby Peine were already 
making good money. 


Chief executive Hans Uirnhuum. 
Piepcr's predecessor, said: 

"No matter how hard it tried, Salz- 
gitter could no longer make good the 
lead established by its competitors in 
the west. 

"While others had modernised faci- 
lities and were able 10 make hay while 
the boom lasted, both paying divi- 
dends und salting away reserves, Salz- 
gittcr continued to live from hand 10 
mouth.” 

The only dividends ever paid to 
Bonn, the sole shareholder, were made 
from 1957 to 1961 ns u gesiure ro 
show the world that Salzgitter was de- 
termined to hold its own. 

It wasn't paid because the group was 
awash with money! Salzgitter has never 
known happy days like its neurby 
counterpart test-tube town, Wolfs- 
burg, the home of Volkswagen. 

At best there was a sigh of relief 
when the company and the city had 
more or less survived yet another cri- 
sis, such as the end of ore mining in the 
late 1960s. 

In mining's heyday, from 1955 to 
1965. just over seven million tonnes of 
iron ore a year was mined by 7,500 
miners in Peine and Salzgitter. 

Nowadays higher-grade iron ore im- 
ported from Africa. South America or 
Sweden can be made into steel ut less 
expense than locally-mined ore. A 
mere 1 50 million tonnes have heen 
mined out of ilcpusim intuiting an esti- 
mated 2.000 million tonnes. 

Salzgitter executives cannot always 
be said to have been blessed with good 
luck in their investment decisions, 
starling in 1962 with the first bid to di- 
versify in view of the imminent loss of 
urc. coal and steel capacity. 

The group took over Blissing, the 
Brunswick truck manufacturers, ex- 



pecting commercial vehicles to be a 
money-spinner. 

The attempt was a miserable failure 
and nearly proved the group’s undoing. 

By the time Hans Birnbaum finally 
succeeded in selling Blissing to Gute- 
hoffnungshutte (GHH) and Maschin- 
enfabrik Aug&burg-Niirnberg (MAN), 
the vehicle manufacturing subsidiary 
had cost Salzgitter nearly DM500m. 

In a trade-in, Salzgitter took over in 
return the Deutsche Werfl shipyard in 
Hamburg, it too was soon to prove a 
bottomless pit. 

In the late 1960s Birnbaum was 
keen to merge the Salzgitter and Peine 
steelworks. In retrospect that loo was a 
costly mistake. 

He had hoped synergy would cut 
costs and boost profits, but it didn't. 
The market for sectional steel has 
since steadily declined. 

In lean years Peine invariably made 
heavy losses, whereas Salzgitter fared 
well, especially with its sheet steel for 
car bodies. 

Taking over the llsede steelworks, 
near Brunswick, proved another costly 
exercise. Shareholders took Salzgitter 
to court and'were awarded, after years 
of litigation, a supplementary payment 
of DM 139m. 


A- 



Rolling tho steel and bending’ the odds . . . the Salzgitter works shortly after 
the war, (Photo: Archives) 


Shipyard executives Manfred tries had heen a simple failure. Bonn 
Lennings and Norhert Henke were had to dig deep into its coffers in the 

equally misguided in deciding to build 1960s too. The group’s capital was re- 

a jumbo dock for supertankers in Kiel, duced in nominal value from DM460m 

The shipbuilding division would have to DM50m and a further DM250m 

done better to diversify while the going paid in. This 1960s Salzgitter crisis 

was good. cost Bonn roughly DM700m in the 

That, of course, is easier said than second half of the decade, 
done. Hagenuk. the Kiel electronics All told. Salzgitter is likely to have 
company taken over in the late 1 97Us, cost the Federal government about 
was initially a brilliant money-spinner. DM3bii. If that were the end of the 
Then the Bundespost, the company's matter this sum could be writ ten off as 
chief customer, revised the buying pol- replenishment of working capital, 
icy of its telecom division, presenting But it probably won't be. Salzgitter 
Hagenuk with problems and leaving doesn't by any means seem to be over 
the company is the red. the hump. 

Most of the Salzgitter stake in C. Otto. After heavy losses in the 1982/83 
a coke works manufacturer taken over in and IU83/84 financial years modest 
thL- 1 97 1 is. has now been resold. Sul/.gil- piolbs were recorded in the two veurs 
ter would have preferred not to sell its that followed. Hut men continued to be 
holding in the Sachs group, bought n( Juid off m both foundries and shipyards, 
roughly the same time. The group emerged from the red 

It will shortly be resold to Mamies- largely by axing staff. Salzgitter now 
maun fur roughly DM2 10m. In cash lias a payroll of roughly 38.000; six- 
terms that will mean a profit, since years ago it numbered nearly 57,00(1. 
Gunther Sachs sold his shareholding to Not till losses tire due lo icdintdau- 
Snlzgitier for DMI45m. cies or early retirement. A number of 

But l lerr Piepcr saw the Sachs companies and works have been sold, 

shareholding as a major opportunity of Yet once the extra cost of rediindan- 
sutbilising repeated, disappointing cy agreements has been met. the sav- 
trends in the furl Iter processing sector. ings in wage bills tire likely to amount 

If that had been possible, then Sulz- to over DM500m a year, 
gittcr would probably have needed 10 Despite regular merger rumours, the 
own a majority shareholding in the management are still confident the 
Sachs group if further processing was Peine and Salzgitter steelworks (P + S) 
to emerge as a third mainstay (in addi- will survive future crises with the 
tion to steel and shipbuilding). DM1 bn invested since 1980 tucked 

The Federal government in Bonn, as away under its belt, 
the owner of Salzgitter, decided HDW, the shipyard division, i.s not 
against the idea. expected to present any more serious 

Salzgitter executives may have assured cash problems either. It used to com- 
Bonn that the group could itself raise the prise five shipyards in Kiel and Ham- 
capital to transform its Sachs stake into a burg; soon only one will remain, 
majority shareholding, but Finance Min- The Kiel shipyard once had a payroll 
istry officials were sceptical. of 15,000. It is now down to 4,400. 

Understandably maybe. Over the Heads have rolled at the executive 
past five years they have had to bail level loo: When Herr Pieper took over 
Salzgitter out frith cash payments to- as chief executive from Hans Birn- 
talling a staggering DM 1.3bn. baum eight years ago he shared power 

The Federal government, still the sdle with eight fellow-directors on the 
owner of the Salzgitter group, has seldom board of the holding company, 
ever had reason to be pleased with its per- ■ None of the eight are still at the top. 
formance. It paid out nearly DM700m in Few survived to retire at 65, After 
the 1970s, much of which was invested in lough disputes Peter Adams of P + S 
takeovers and shareholdings. had to quit, as did Norbert Henke and. 

The Sachs stake cost DM145, the latterly, Klaus Ahlers of HDW. 

Celle soundproofing firm Stankiewicz Herr Pieper’s hard-nosed approach 
DM50m, C. Otto DM30m and Hagen- doubtless has much to do with the bit- 
uk in Kiel, the Kiolh-Senking foundry ter management rule of thumb: "Out of 
in Hildesheim and the Bremen crane- the red or off with his head!" 
builders Kocks about DM20m. In hard times a salutary atmosphere 

In 1983 Bernhard Friedmann, Chris- is unlikely to prevail in the boardroom, 
tian Democratic chairman of the Bun- That is an encumbrance the group is 
destag audit committee, said Salzgitter's saddled with in its second half-century, 
attempt lo offset decling steel and ship- Kurt Doring 

yard output by buying into other indus- (Hannoversche Aligemeine, 1 6 July 1487) 
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THE MOTOR INDUSTRY 


Whipple’s whirl: a carmaker chief looks 
for profit, not at the market share 




A year ago, Kenneth Whipple was 
posted from Ford headquarters in 
Detroit to Europe with good wishes — 
nmf the order to push annual profits to a 
biliit'ii dollars ( I. ft billion marks). 

Ford is the second largest vehicle 
maker in the world. And there are not 
many in this billion-dollar profit class. 
There are only two in Europe: Italy's 
giant Fiat, manufacturers of flashy small 
cars making good profits for the well- 
protected domestic market; and Daim- 
ler-Benz, the largest supplier of luxury 
cars. 

Peugeot did report a billion-dollar 
profit the year before while Volkswag- 
en, which makes more vehicles than 
anyone else in Europe, made just over 
hair a billion. 

The remaining mass automobile 
producers. General Motors (Opel) and 
the French state-owned Renault, all 
made losses. 

Whipple's task, then, seems massive if 
the firm's recent performance is looked 
at: since 1980, Ford Europe has on av- 
erage earned only 300 million dollars a 
year. 

But there arc reasons to believe that 
Whipple can do it. First, Ford has once 
before realised a profit of 1.2b n dollars. 
rRat was ui "TO /V when The present 
Ford President, Harold “Red" Poling, 
was based in London as head of Ford 
Europe. 

Second, Whipple was able to report a 
tidy sum to Detroit for 1986: profits of 
559m dollars, 7 1 per cent up on the 
previous year. 

But, third, the most telling reason is 
that Whipple believes a further increase 
in profits is a matter of course. 

Obviously he has not yet achieved his 
aim: investment in the car industry is u 
long-term affair. Often years pass be- 
tween action and results. 

The sharp decline in costs is primari- 
ly the reason why Ford is today doing so 
well, principally as regards personnel. 

This began early in the 1980s when 
Whipple’s predecessor, Robert A. Lutz, 
was chairmun of Ford Europe. 

Whipple said; “If 1979 is compared 
with the previous year it can be seen 
that in both years unit production was 
the same, but in 1986 the workforce was 
reduced by a third, that is with 50,000 
fewer blue arid white collar workers.” 

This trend is continuing under Whip- 
ple. He said: “By the end of this year for 
certain there will be fewer than 100,000 
employed by Ford Europe." 

Ford, Fiat and Peugeot are ail going 
along the same road: reduction in the 
workforce and markedly increased 
yields. Only Volkswagen is giving prior- 
ity to creating jobs. Last year alone VW 
took on , a further 20,000, but profits 
continued to be unsatisfactory. 

Whipple said of (he Volkswagen situ- 
ation: “Volkswagen has a higher pay le- 
vel than its competitors, but also one 
advantage: VW cars have a very good 
image with customers.” 

Ford have problems with the public 
image their cars have. Whipple’s prede- 
cessor Lutz, who, unlike Whipple, is a 


car mail through and through, last year 
had in state frankly “that Ford's image 
in Germany did not match up to the 
product's merits," 

This has resulted in higher marketing 
and sales promotion costs, particularly 
if the market share was to be increased. 

This strategy of buying into a greater 
market share by higher publicity spend- 
ing pushed Ford in 1984 to a profit low 
of 147m dollars. 

For the first time Ford topped the 
sales list in Europe, but profits re- 
mained elusive. 

Lutz said last year: “A relationship 
could indeed be seen between market 
share and profits before the European 
market became so competitive and be- 
fore marketing and special concessions 
became so important. This is no longer 
the case." 

Lutz cut back budgets for marketing 
and advertising. Whipple also gives 
little thought to market shares. He said 
that no Ford manager in Europe would 
get into trouble if market share dropped 
slightly. “But when profit margins drop, 
we want to know why." 

Whipple believes that cooperation 
agreements with competitors as a means 
of cutting costs have not been expoited 
to the full. He said: “There are many 
ideas but none of the dimensions such 
as the Fiat deni that failed." 

During Lutz's time in the Ford Eu- 
rope chair Ford set its sights on a marri: 
agewlth FlatrWhlpjMe sald-entViulstnsil- 
cnlly that this was a great proposal. But 
nothing cumc or a link with the Euro- 
pean car manufacturer with by far the 
greatest profits and turnover, hccstu.se in 
the end both sides wanted to run the 
show. 

Later national pride halted Ford at- 
tempts to swallow up two loss-making 
state-owned firms, Austin Rover in Bri- 
tain and Alfa Romeo in Italy. 

Whipple commented: "They were 
both good opportunities to buy under- 
valued companies with attractive makes 
of car." 

Fiat though “saw in this bid to lake 
over Alfa Romeo a threat to its suprem- 
acy on the domestic market," Whipple 
said. The result was that Alfa Romeo 
was taken over by Fiat. 

Whipple admits that car manufactur- 
ers talk to one another a great deal. Cur- 

O pel chairman Horst W. Herke says 
that after three lean years, the 
company is expecting an improvement. 

The company lost 141 million marks 
last year, 6.2 million marks more than in 
1985 but well below the record loss of 
695 million marks in 1984. 

But, at a press conference, Herke 
preferred to dwell on future rather than 
the 1986 results. Understandable, since 
this is the company’s anniversary year. 

Last year turnover was DMl4,83bn 
(1985: 14.79bn). Opel produced 

925,536 cars and commercial vehicles 
during the year ( 1985: 938,07 1 ). 

There was a considerable shift in 
sales from exports to the domestic, mar- 
ket with 41 per cent of Opel’s car pro- 
duction being sold in the Federal Re- 
public. 

This was a development that Opel wel- 
comed for, as Herke said, “Profit per car is 
higher on domestic sales than on exports” 


rcntly discussions arc focused primarily 
on joint development and production of 
components such ns axels and gear 
boxes, in this way cost-cutting. Nothing 
spectacular, but it could be. 

Is it conceivable that Ford could de- 
velop a new car with other manufactur- 
ers? Whipple said; “It could be. Wc have 
two options. Wc could work together 
for a new middle class car with other 
Europeans, Volvo for instance. Or wc 
could also develop a new car working 
with Ford in the US as we are doing with 
the successor to the middle class Sier- 
ra." 

The American parent company in 
Detroit holds a 25 per cent share in Jap- 
anese manufacturer Mazda. Ford strate- 
gists have more than once aired the idea 
of developing a new car with Ford USA, 
Ford Europe and Mazda. It would be a 
successor to the Escort that competes 
with VW’s Golf. 

Whipple said that a decision has been 
taken against this idea. “We shall devel- 
op another model." He added that “the 
decisive reason for this was that Ford’s 
European organisation must preserve 
engineer capacity ” 

Although an old saying about Ford in 
Europe goes that “it operates every- 
where but belongs nowhere," the com- 
pany docs have a slumping ground of its 
own, though it is not emphasised. 

Production plant is located in four 
countries, West Germany, Britain, 
Bpntnatid Belgium. 

Just where a specific 1 number of cars 
from the Ford range arc produced is du- 
terined not only by the workers’ pro- 
ductivity but also, as now, by currency 
shifts. 

All Ford cars come off the produc- 
tion line at two locations in Europe ex- 
cept for the Scorpio that is produced ex- 
clusively ill Cologne. 

The strength of the dcutschcmark 
against sterling has made the Ford fac- 
tories in Britain much more attractive. 

Whipple, always on the look-om for 
cost advantages, expressed it this way. 
“Productivity in the British factories is 
not us high as it is in West Germany, if 
one compares out-put of cars per man 
per year.” 

He continued: " It will he a long time 
before the British overtake the Germans 
in productivity." 


Opel confident 
better times 
are on the way 

During the past year DM 1.51 bn was 
invested in (he three Opel factories in 
Russclshcim, Bochum and Kaiserslaut- 
ern - simultaneously depreciations of 
about a billion dcutschcmarks were ap- 
plied. r 

■ In total Opel has poured out more 
than three billion deutschemarks for 
plant modernisation over the past two 
years. 

Opel expects to get back into black fi- 
gures in 1987. “The world will have to 
come to an end if we do not make a 
profit this year,” Herke explained. 




Kenneth Whipple . . . good wlata 
and a tall order. (Phoio Foid) 

Calculations in Ford arc made in this 
way. “In dollar terms at so and so dol- 
lars per car, the British factories will 
soon reach the German cost level," 
Whipple forecast. 

At present Ford in Britain is making 
the greatest advances in pruduc/mfy, 
“annually over 1 0 per cent.” The th«pw> 
currency has also helped. 

It is not surprising then that Wh ipple 
drives up production in Britain. In the 
first quarter of this year the faeluries 
have produced 5 1 per cent more cars 
than in the comparable period over the 
past 7 years. 

The strength of the deutschenwrk 
gives Whipple problems. Ik* said: "It 
will be tough for all international com- 
panies that, like us, are encumbered 
with too many costs in marks. Volk- 
swagen is worse off, hut we also will 
have to cut dent schema rk costs and llis/ 
will be painful." 

West German suppliers lo l ord will 
also be urrcctcd, possibly the workers 
on the production line as well. 

Is it likely that in a few ycais time 
Sierras from (lie British Ford factories 
will be in West German showrooms? 

Whipple said: “The only thing that is 
holding us back front that is tile quality 
difference. But that is being reduced. 
Hie British factories are catching up. 
German customers incloy no longer no* 
lice the difference." 

The most important l ord model in 
Europe, the middle class Ski nr, will 
probably not be produced at all 10 Ger- 
many. The West German market will be 
supplied by the Ford factory in Ghent, 
Belgium. 

Heinz lltuilun** 
(Die A-H, I iambi. rg, 2(> June 

He said that in his view profits would 
he around the three digits in millions le- 
vel. 

All the signs arc favourable for this to 
come about. So far this year every 
month has ended up in blaek figures, 
and the market share of 1 6 per cent i* 
above the previous year’s level of 15.5 
percent. 

After three lean years the fat yc» rs 
should be on ihe way. 

Opel is producing more and mor® 
pollution-contrulicti ears. Including 
controversial diesels, 86 per cent of all 
newly- registered cars have the grading 
that they arc pollution-controlled. 

in the first four months of this year 
45,000 vehicles with catalytic conver- 
ters were moved into showrooms, puh‘ 
ing Opel well ahead of competitors. 

Walther Wutlke 

(Rheinhchcr Merkur/CbnU 

und Well, 26 June l®* 7 ! 
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Super computer 
gets a big 
reception 

Rheinischer Merkur 

OuiimhKk 

A German super computer which is 
extremely economical on power 
has been included as potentially one of 
the three best in the world. 

The assessment was in a survey by 
the Columbia University of New York, 
which looked at the 30 most advanced 
super-computer projects. 

Professor Wolfgang Giloi, of Ihe 
Mathematics and Data Processing So- 
ciety (GMD) explained at a Press con- 
ference what made the German Supre- 
num (short for super-computer for nu- 
merical applications) project such an 
outstanding one. 

He explained the two approaches to 
super computers. The leading Ameri- 
can super computer, Cray II, is based 
on the idea that a super-computer 
must be equipped with the fastest cir- 
cuits and the most advanced technol- 
ogy- 

An installation of this kind cannot 
incorporate components with a high 
degree of integration: the power turn- 
over would be so enormous that pro- 
cess heat could no longer be offset by 
a liquid coolant system. 

Cray 1, of which roughly 12(1 have 
been sold all over the world, .worked 
with a single main processor. Cray II, 
first marketed two years ago, has four 
main processors arranged in series, so 
data can be processed in pnrallcl und 
not just in sequence. 

Processing speed is correspondingly 
stupendous: up to 1.2 billion arithmet- 
ical operations per. second. 

The German working party opted 
for a different approach: to use com- 
ponents four to five limes slower but 
100 times more integrated, with up to 
one million circuits per chip. 

A .super-computer along these lines 
uses only a quarter of the power re- 
quired by a Cray II, so costly coolant 
systems can be dispensed with, making 
the whole installation less expensive. 

To ensure that handling speeds 
were still fast the design was based on 
serial processing on a grand scale. The 
first Suprenum version consists of 256 


micros arranged in scries, each with 
the performance of a personal compu- 
ter. 

They can each process data simul- 
taneously, thcrchy more than offsett- 
ing the disadvantage of slower handl- 
ing speeds. 

The final version of the Suprenum is 
designed to handle five billion com- 
putations per second, or four times as 
many as a Cray II. 

The German super-computer was 
developed at the Research Centre for 
Innovative Computer Systems and 
Technologies (German abbreviation: 
First) in Berlin. 

The centre, headed by Professor Gi- 
loi, is run jointly by the GMD and the 
Technical University of Berlin. 

The first prototype was delivered to 
a company in Bonn at the end of May. 

Next spring it is lo be followed by a 
fully operational finished installation 
as a construction prototype for the 
manufacturers, Krupp-Atlas. 

The main uses for which the super- 
computer has been designed include 
partial differential equations such as 
in current and air flow problems. 

Computing such data is easier than 
carrying out wind tunnel tests. Be- 
sides, a number of problems, such as 
wind flow between vehicle underbelly 
and road surface, cannot be simulated 
in wind tunnels. 

Despite the Suprenum project’s im- 
minent success (at an overall R & D 
cost of DM 130m, one third for hard- 
ware, two thirds for software), project 
experts are already 
thinking in terms of 
an even faster suc- 
cessor model. Su- 
prenum. Professor 
Giloi says, will only 
stand n chnncc of 
gaining n firm mar- 
ket fooling if the 
customer knows it 
is not a one-off 
venture and will he 
further developed. 

Besides. project 
staff must live up to 
the claim made by u 
Krupp-Atlas exec- 
utive who forecast: 

“Whatever the la- 
test Cray model 
can do, we will sup- 
ply the same per- 
formance at half 
the price 

Michael 
Glohig 

(Rhulnischcr Merkur/ 

. Christ und Welt, Everyone's 

Bonn, 3 July 1987) 


New wind tunnel blows a 
howling, sub-zero gale 


W hat is claimed to be the most ad- 
vanced wind tunnel in the world 
has been brought in to operation in Co- 
logne. 

A technique in which the atmos- 
phere inside the tunnel is cooled to mi- 
nus 173 degrees Centigrade enables 
accurate testing at an earlier design 
stage than has been possible before. 

Nasa has a similar tunnel at its re- 
search centre at Langley, but the oper- 
ator of the Cologne tunnel, the Aero- 
space Research Establishment 
(DFVLR) says it has benefited from 
Nasa’s mistakes. 

KKK, short for Kryo-Kanal Koln. 
will enable airliners to be tested at a 
much earlier design stage. 

The new long-range versions of the 
European Airbus, the A 330 and A 
340, will be tested in scale model at 
Porz. Carmakers, the railways and 
others arc expected to use the new 
wind tunnel. 

It is already clear that the tunnel will 
be fully booked next year when it be- 
comes fully operational. 

There used lo be two main ways of 
using models to test aircraft handling 
characteristics at the design stage, says 
KKK project manager Gunter Viewe- 
gcr. 



blowing hot over this wind tunnel. 

(Pholn: DFVLR) 


The first was 10 build bigger wind 
tunnels, but sooner or later investment 
and running costs reached their ceil- 
ing. 

'The second was to step up air pres- 
sure in (he tunnel, but this would soon 
also have gone as far as it could, the li- 
mit being about five limes atmospheric 
pressure. At higher pressures the scale 
models were damaged by air flow. 

A third approach, indicated by ihe 
first of the three Ks, is the cryogenic, 
nr decp-frcczc, technique. 

The Cologne wind tunnel is deep- 
frozen to -173* C, a temperature at 
which much more accurate measure- 
ments can be taken than at room tem- 
perature — even wit h scale models. 

In this way the wind tunnel itself can 
he kept small. The new tunnel is only 
2.40m (8fl) indiameter, so aircraft 
models must not have a wing-span of 
more than 1 ,50m (5fl). 

They must also have extremely 
smooth surfaces. Unevennesses must 
not been more than 16 thousandths of 
a millimetre. 

Models arc hand-made and expen- 
sive. A model for the Cologne wind 
tunnel can cost up to DM 1 m, or rough- 
ly twice the cost of a normal wind tun- 
nel model. 

But the DFVLR says the cost 
should, within a few years, be only 30 
per cent higher than that of, say, con- 
ventional wind tunnel models. 

The Cologne facility is only the sec- 
ond of its kind in the world. Nasa has a 
sitniliM wind luntuA iu ith l.uitglcy il 

search centre. 

■ The German research establish- 
ment, Herr Vicwegcr says, has learnt 
from Nnsa’s mistakes and cun fairly 
claim to run the world’s most advanced 
wind lunncL 

It cusl DM 11.4m and has already 
shown, in principle, that il works. But 
calibration and other preliminaries 
must be carried out over the next six 
months or so before the facility can go 
into full operation. 

Once experience has been gained in 
Cologne there arc plans to build u larg- 
er, European cryo-wind tunnel costing 
several hundred million marks. 

This big brother, also planned to be 
built in Cologne, will open up new vis- 
tas for European aerospace research. 

Anatoi Johansen 
(Frankfurter Allgcmcinc Zcilung 
fur Deutschland, I (I July 1987j 


220,000 suppliers of 75,000 products 'made in Germany’ 



Who manufactures what? 

Find suppliers and products, 
send for quotations, compare 
prices, track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying at lower prices. 

This is a reference work every 
buying department should have 
at the ready. 

Easy to use, just like an 
encyclopaedia: 

Products, including 9,000 trade 
marks, are arranged 
alphabetically, complete with 


manufacturer’s or supplier's 
address. 

A telephone number is listed for 
each supplier. 

1,400 pages A4, indexed in 
English and French. 

Price: DM08.44 post free In 
Germany, DM107 cif abroad. 

Air mall extra. 


Order direct from us or from 
your regular bookseller. 



DAV-Verlagshaus 
Postfach 11 03 20 
D-6100 Darmstadt 
Federal Republic of Germany 

Tel.: (0 81 51)3 91-0 
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EXHIBITIONS 


Making up for lost time 
in south- Arabian art 


‘-•y -«* V- 



A -i 


stuttgarter; 

; z:eitung-^-. 

T he first exhibition of Southern 
Arabian culture, from pre-histori- 
enl times to the present, bus been open- 
ed .it the State Hihnologic.nl Musoujii in 
Munich. 

The exhibition includes some of the 
most important artworks from the Ye- 
men and excellent examples of Yemeni 
art that have had to be collected from all 
over the world. 

Until recently the Yemen has been a 
very inaccessible country. The artefacts 
of its civilisation have not found their 
way into European and American mu- 
seums as have artworks from Iran or the 
early history of the empires that deve- 
loped in present-day Turkey. 

Even today it is an adventurous un- 
dertaking to get to know about the 
country and its political set-up. The 
north of the region, where the most im- 
portant historical buildings are to be 
found, has been closed to European in- 
fluence most of this century so that this 
area is one of the poorest and least 
developed regions of the world. 

In 1962 there was revolution and ci- 
vil war that lasted seven years. 

The result was that the region was di- 
vided into two independent states, the 
smaller, but much more populous, Ye- 
^tnp r r n r agTCepwnr Trrnie ninth ^wTttnTs- 
capital in Saana, and the Yemen Peo- 
ple’s Democratic Republic, dependent 
on the Soviet Union, in the south, with 
Aden as its capital. The British occup- 
ied Aden in 1839. 

Museum officials in Munich have had 
to make contact with the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, the British 
Museum, London, the Louvre in Paris, 
the Art-history Museum in Vienna, the 
National Museum in Snana and the Mu- 
seum of Islamic Art in Berlin to be able 
to gather together representative exhib- 
its for their Yemen art exhibition. 

From an academic point of view there 
was a lot of catching-up to be done to 
gather information about Southern 
Arabian art and history. 

Only over the past 20 years has the 
location and the real appearance of the 
ancient Southern Arabian inscriptions 
been known on which the chronology of 
the region's pre-history is based. 

The dam at Marib, the most import- 
ant technical construction in the whole 
of the Ancient World, has only been in- 
vestigated over the past six years by 
German experts with support from the 
Volkswagen Foundation. 

Based on this research the exhibition’s 
punchy second title appears in an unfa- 
vourable light, “3,000 years of Art and 
Culture in Fortunate Arabia." It implies 
that the Yemen, as a cradle of civilisation, 
is comparable to other ancient oriental 
cultures, a civilisation in which the monu- 
mental culture of the Sabaean peoples 
originated in the 10th century BC. 

Orientalists, many of them Biblical 
fundamentalists and not jusl the Ameri- 
cans, refer to the legendary visit, men- 
tioned in the Old Testament, of the 
Queen of Sheba to King Solomon, who 
mounted the throne in 965 BC. She is 
generally believed to have come from 
the Yemen and not from Ethiopia. 


When did the Marib D;im originate? 
Or ihc larger-than-life sculptures in 
stone and metal, the huge religious 
buildings with porticos made of heavy 
monolithic pillars, plain buildings domi- 
nated by cubic geometrical designs in 
sharp contrast to the sense of space of 
later Islamic art. 

French orientalist Jacqueline Pircnne 
has for decades cast doubt on the early 
dining ol the Sabacun period that has 
been used for many years by German 
experts. 

She refers to inscriptions, coins, the 
comments of ancient writers, economic 
history and observations of similarities 
in artistic and architectural history, and 
comes to the conclusion that the surviv- 
ing Sabaean buildings and works of art 
arc not earlier than the 5th century BC 
as has been believed until now, but orig- 
inate from a period at the earliest con- 
temporary with the golden age of classi- 
cal Greece, which in fact had some ar- 
tistic influence. 

Using natural science methods of in- 
vestigation on the Marib Dam it has 
been possible to establish more exact 
dating of the construction. 

Based on investigations as yet unpu- 
blished, it is possible to say that the dam 
spanning the river valley, measuring 
680 metres in length and J8 metres 
high, was not built to collect monsoon 
rainwater that fell twice a year for the 
intervening periods of drought, but to 

raise the level so mat -it could be chan- 
nelled through the fields by a complicat- 
ed distribution system. This unique, 
short-term flooding was sufficient to 
produce a harvest. 

The system irrigated an area of 9.600 
hectares. It is obvious that many centu- 
ries of mature, technological experience 
was used, that bears comparison with 
the technology of this century. The sedi- 
Contlnued on page 12 
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How a sculptor of antiquity saw the mammoth. 


(Photo: Calatogue) 


Shapes, colours and textures 
from 30,000 years ago 



Bronze statue from what la now South 
8th century). 


T he mammoth, cave lion and wild 
horse were the models for the first 
human artists who lived 30,000 years 
ago. 

An exhibition has opened at the 
Tubingen Art Gallery entitled “The Be- 
ginning of An 30,000 Years Ago," in- 
cluding more than 150 figures and en- 
gravings. 

Most of them come from Central Eu- 
rope, among other sites from excav- 
ations nearUlin. 

,--J^®Vcher5 have established that the 
Cromagnon race was the first to have 
the ability to give artistic form to objects 
and ideas but in pre-history it is often 
difficult to separnte items os decorative 
artworks or utensils. 1 
Probably the handicrafts of the Icc 
Age were exclusively concerned with 
such objects. Because there is no writ- 
ten evidence archaeologists have to spe- 
culate. 

It has been generally agreed that ob- 
jects that are not 
directly connected 
with food can be 
• regarded ns works 
of art. The most 
celebrated exam- 
ples of Ice Age art 
are the cave draw- 
, ings in France and 
Spain. Nevertheless 
the handicrafts of 
, this period can be 
equated with them, 
oldest of these 
*' carved figures, 
made of ivory, 
comes from the 
caves of Lonetal 
(Vogelherd) and of 
Achtal (Geiflen- 
kldsterle), a few 
kilometres distant 
from Ulm. They are 
32,000 years old. 
Wall drawings can 
pnly be preserved 
in climatically fa- 
vourable condi- 
tions, such as those 
common in Spain 
or Cantabria in the 
Pyrenees, but the 
10,000-year-old 

v — discoveries from 

Yemen (BC7th or caves in the soiith- 
(Photo: Catalogue) west of Germany 


show that artists from years ago could,'" 
use colour. Tile re is a coloured stone, 1 
33,000 years old, from GciBcn- 
kldMcrlc. j 

Animals were mainly shown in pro - 1 
file on cave walls, only veiy rarely 
man. 

In several animal figures there are 
"bullet holes." The experts can only spe- 
culate. Do they conjure up a magicil 
killing to ensure good hunting or do 
they serve as a kind of rehearsal for ac- 
curacy in the hum? 

Regularly there are seveial layers A 
pictures, one painted over the oilier 
Was this just because the painting con- 
ditions were decisive? Sometimes flt 
scries of pictures give the impression^ 
being Slone Age comics. 

The oldest examples of handicraft 
were round in Lonetal and Achtal. The 
small figures from Vogelherd reprf- 
sent large herbivorous animals slicin' 
the mammoth, the bison, wild hors* 
and rhino. They are among the nuwicf- 
pieces ol tin- fignie an of the Polaeo- 
liiliie Age. 

The largest ligurc from the /iofilcrr* 
steinstadel is a man-lion creature, 2& 
centimetres high. 

The smallest represenurion of man | 

(about three centimetres) is a haU-tclid f 

from GeiBenkldstcrle. The man's w** 
are raised cither in blessing or 
The figure was probably used to* * c ''‘ 
gious purposes. 

Many of the handicrafts of the p« 1 ' 
od, as well us tools, arc marked w* 

, dots, lines or notches. Experts believe 
that the signs were deliberately made- ft 
is believed that they were messages no 
longer decipherable. They are consid- 
ered to be graphical means of communt* 
cation and predecessors of a form ® 
script. 

The head of the dig at GciBcn- 
klosterle, Joachim Hahn, said: “The fi- 
gures of the early Palaeolithic 
show to us for the first lime the ability J 
man to separate himself from the wort 
around him and represent it in a tfc: 
duccd form.” I 

He continued: "They also indicaif 
that man could create abstract idc^ 5, 
think in a complex way and express it 
gression and anxiety. Man tried to u? 
derstand himself and his place in > 
world." ■ 

Claudia Gunsiliits Ku/tenbach 
(Stuilgancr Nachrichicn, 1 7 July 
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■ OPEN-AIR CONCERTS 

More to do with the sound of cash 
than the sound of music 


T he air is warm and there is a smell of 
grass. From the pizza and waffle stalls 
there is a tempting aroma. 

Pop-singer-actor Herbert Gronemeyer 
is performing to an audience of 7,000 at 
the open-air theatre in Leverkusen. 

He said: "They only like the music when 
it is loud. You hove to hit them in the bel- 
ly-" 

The audience goes wild. "When the 
earth quakes under their feet then they 
forget that they are deaf." 

One delighted fan cranes his neck and 
heats in time with the music with a stick. 

Herbie, as Grdnemeycr is called by his 
fans, has to perform for more than an 
hour. Afterwards, out of breath and 
soaked with sweat, he said that the audi- 
ence had been wonderful. 

"They did not go wild front the very be- 
ginning. They worked up to it. There is 
more of a kick in it that way,” he said. 

He enjoys performing in the open-air. 
He said: "People are quite different in the 
open. Open-air concerts arc like a festival. 
There are children. You can move about." 

Concerts in the open-air do not have 
the same quality about them as ■‘perform- 
ances" in a hall. 

No other country has so many open-air 
concerts during the summer than the Fed- 
eral Republic. Gronemeyer said: “We are 
tops in open-air concerts." He could have 
added that young people in this country 
have jusl a little more money than young 
people in other countries. 

This summer will be the "open-air con- 
cert year of all lime." 

Martin Brem, a journalist with Musik- 
Express/Sounds said: "I get the impression 
that it is revenge for last year." 

Last year most concerts had to be can- 
celled. America greats in the rock world, 
who provide most of the open-air events in 
this country, stayed at home — worried 
about terrorist attacks from Ghaddafi's 
Libyan revolutionaries. 

To this could be added the fear of the 
consequence of the Chernobyl nuclear 
reactor disaster. Fans were worried about 
sitting on the grass and preferred to say at 
home, so many promoters had to cancel 
performances. 

The "Anti-WAAhnsinns-Festival" at 
Wackersdorf and the “Rock am Ring "the 
Easter spectacle that has been staged in 
Nuremberg since 1985, were among the 
few excellent concerts that remained on 


the calendar. The rock conceits are being 
staged again and the miserable weather up 
to the end of June has not dampened the 
fans' enthusiasm. 

Tens of thousands make their way to 
the stadiums and parks. The fans say that 
there is no such thing as had weather only 
the wrong clothing. 

Over 70,000 went to Cologne’s 
Mungersdorf Stadium and 60,000 to the 
three-day event in front of the- Reichstag in 
Berlin (excluding the fans listening the 
other side of the Wall). 

Another fiO.OOU went to ihc Niirhurg- 
ring, tlint was 60 years old this year. The 
festival’s motto wns “Sixty and no way 
quieter." About 1 00,000 turned up at Mu- 
nich’s trotting course at Rietn. 

There is no end to the summer season 
of open-air concerts. They arc booked out 
up to the end of September. 

There arc only a few slurs who arc pre- 
pared to go on tour through the country. 
The most tireless is Tina Turner, the 50- 
ycar-old rock star, it is being said that in 
autumn she will settle in Cologne. 

Joe Cocker is also a tireless performer, 
who has recently made a comeback and 
got into the hit parade charts. 

Others on tour are David Bowie. The 
Eurythhiics, Chris De Burgh, Bob Gclduf, 
Iggy Pop and a whole row of less well- 
known groups, who have the thankless 
task of being in the open-air concert cir- 
cuit as warmer-uppers for the “headliners” 
whose names appear in large letters on the 
posters. 

What makes open-air concerts so at- 
tractive? It can’t be the technical quality of 
the music. Many concerts are a cacophany 
of sound. 

Two weeks ago in Munich, for instance, 
some of the sound equipment did not 
function properly because of the damp, so 
the sound seemed to be coming from near- 
by, as Martin Brem put it. 

To this can be added the fact that peo- 
ple at the back can only see what is going 
on on stage with the help of binoculars. 

The Berlin daily Tagesspiegel ironically 
wrote after the Reichstag spectacle that 
open-air concerts were just the thing for 
those who "liked something special, such 
as grilled sausage and beer, patchouli and 
jewellery' bent from silver wire, in short, 
Nuremberg’s Christmas Fair, Christ- 
kindlsmarkt. in July." 

Jean-Baptiste Docrr of the Munich ag- 


ency Mama Concerts admits that young 
people don’t go to the concerts "primarily 
for the music." 

He believes that the concerts satisfy a 
need for identity. He said: "There is an 
urge to get together with other people as u 
reaction to the anonymous and formal so- 
ciety in which we live.” 

People do not go to open-air concerts 
expressly for the artists performing but for 
the event itself. 

■ Andreas Kraulz, a music journalist, be- 
lieves that a sense of community is the 
most important consideration. "People 
want to he with others of their own kind, 
let themselves go and enjoy themselves for 
awhile together." 

He has noticed that there has been a 
move up the age scale in people attending 
because of this. Open-air conerts are no 
longer events for young people, but arc in- 
creasingly attended by people "just before 
the inid-life crisis.” 

Krnntz said that he often had the im- 
pression that the old Woodstock days 
should be revived. 

Woodstock was the great event that 
took place in August 1968 on a meadow 
belonging to Farmer Max Yasgur in Bethel 
in the state of New York. It was named af- 
ter the nearby music colony of Woodstock 
and quickly became a legend in the pop 
music world, 

About 400,000 young people listened 
to 32 bands over three days. Until then it 
was the largest music festival ever in the 
open-air, a legendary meeting of the Flow- 
er People generation. 

Martin Brem points out that every other 
open-air concert is played up by its prom- 
oters as a “Woodstock Revival." 

That would not be wrong, if Woodstock 
as a media event is implied. However the 
Woodstock spirit was also a distinctive bu-‘ 
siness affair. A three-hour-long documen- 
tary film on the festival was a wild financial 
success internationally. 

The two Woodstock sound-track LP re- 
cords were also very successful. 

After Woodstock promotors in West 
Germany saw that open-air concerts were 
a lucrative business, according to Eckard 
Holler, who, since 1970, has put on non- 
commercial festivals with a political slam 
in Tubingen's Club Voltaire. 

Holler complains that the competition 
in commercial concert management has 
increased enomously over the past few 


years and business methods have got 
tougher. 

Brem said that there was a lot of money 
that could be creamed off concerts, but 
pnmoinrs keep silent about just how 
much. 

The rumour is doing the rounds in Mu- 
nich that the concert on the trotting course 
had a turnover of DM6 m against costs, in- 
cluding fees, of DM 5m. 

According in Holler the result is that it 
is more and more difficult to get German 
groups and performers of standing to ap- 
pear at non-co nunc rc ini events. 

Politically inspired concerts such as that 
for the peace movement or the aim-apur- 
theid spectacle would give the impression 
that most German pop mid rock musicians 
reject the commercial racket. I biller said. 

But appearances can lv deceiving. The 
“Heiinat uiul international Solid aril lit” fes- 
tival last year in Tiihingen had to be pill tin 
wit horn any well-known German stars. 

Holler stud that singer-song writers 
such us Konstantin Weckcr demand lees 
of between DM20,1 K>0 and DM50.000 
per performance. 

Herbert Gronemeyer admits dial it is 
easy to give an impression of political in- 
volvement. 

He said: “We appear once ill Wuekois- 
dorf and then off we go. That is basically a 
swindle." 

Indeed he only makes appearances now 
for a fee, but all the same this yenr he litis 
not joined the open-air concei t circus. 

He puts on his own small, open-air con- 
cert*. He is one of the few German musi- 
cians who can do this alone. 

Amongst all this, however, it is forgotten 
that the Federal Republic has a tradition of 
open-air concerts. The first concerts of this 
kind look place at the beginning of the 
1960s at Burg Wnldeck in the Hunsriick. 
No fees were paid then and audiences 
numbered between 2,000 to 3,000. 

The performers included people such as 
Franz Josef Degen hardt. Ha ones Wader, 
Reinhard Mey and Katja Ebstein. They 
talked about their work, held, workshops 
and talked about themselves. 

The only festival locations thnl continue 
to be associated with this tradition are 
Tubingen and Mainz. 

This year, the absolute year of US rock, 
has finished off these relics of the past. 

Holler said that Club Voltaire has debts 
of DM 100,000 and will not be able to car- 
ry on. 

Sometime, Martin Brem hopes, rock 
fans at the Niirburgring or in Munich’s 
trotting course, will look "at the publicity 
and realise that it all has nothing to do with 
music but Ls about money-making." 

Roland Kirbach 
(Die Zcji, Hamburg, to July 14X7; 
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Bureaucrats slowly sink 
as frog count begins 




EITUNG 
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F rom this year, all protected animals 
kept in captivity must he reported. 
Virtually ail pets arc affected except 
cats and dogs, hamsters and budgeri- 
gars. 

The regulation, under a previously ig- 
nored section of the 1985 Nature Con- 
servation Act, has resulted in authorit- 
ies being swampetl with registration 
forms. 

In at least one Land, Bnden- 
Wiiriicmberg, officials say it will takes 
weeks to collate the information. 

Protection of species regulations 
specify nearly 50,(100 endangered spe- 
cies of flora and fauna. They include 
most amphibians and reptiles, all Euro- 
pean birds and all wild mammals except 
a handful of rodents. 

Compulsory regisi ration is also re- 
quired for a number of varieties of coral 
fish, extremely popular with aquarium 
fans because they are so colourful, - 
and nearly all parrots. 

In case of doubt the Stuttgart author- 
ities have advised the public to register 
a species too many rather than one too 
few. 

This is sound advice. Failure to regis- 
ter a listed animal can cost the pet-lover 


a fine of up to DM 20,000 — twice as 
much as the highest fine envisaged for 
failure to register in the May I9S7 cen- 
sus of bipeds. 

The aim of the pet census, ridiculed 
by critics as a “frog count," makes sense. 
It is to make life more difficult for illicit 
dealers in listed species. 

That presupposes the authorities 
know just how many species Germans 
keep. And a census only makes sense if 
it is exhaustive. 

This one isn't. That is already clear. 
The authorities are hopelessly over- 
burdened. All listed pets were to have 
been registered by the end of June, 
when the collation was to have started. 

There is no way the nature conserva- 
tion officials enn hope to list the tens of 
thousands of frogs and lizards, snakes, 
parrots and fish whose particulars con- 
cerned pet -lovers have sent in. Most 
files even have to be kept by hand. 

The Act requires no fewer than eight 
data tor each animal, including species, 
age, sex. origin, present location, use 
and markings. 

Officials may or may not believe the 
details sent in by pet-lovers, but they 
can hardly check them for accuracy. 

In Bnden-Wiiri tern berg they have de- 
cided that discretion is the better part of 
valour. “We attach no importance to 
checking every little detail," says Sieg- 
fried Kiinkele, in charge of protection of 
species at the Environment Ministry in 
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Meteorological stations 
all over the world 



supplied the data arranged in see- a 1 - a -glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
. . or thunderstorms. 

These figures compiled aver the years are invaluable both for planning journeys 
to distant countries and for scientific research. 

Ba iIhl« ,S ^ d . fig r S ( r0r eVe 7 COuntry ln ,he wor,d form a Preface to the 
taoies. Rie emphasis is on the country’s natural statistics, on climate, 

population, trade and transport. 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily use in 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

Four volumes are available: 

North and Sooth America. 1 72 pp., DM 24.80; • 

Asia/ Australia, 240 pp., DM 24.80; 

Africa, 130 pp., DM 24.80; 

Europe/USSR, 240 pp.. DM 24.80 


Look it up in Brockhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden 1 


Give us a kiae. Munich man Gernot 
Maxi, who haa bean In the houaehold 

Stuttgart. Yet the Lander have no choice 
but to abide by Federal law, so they say 
they will be making spot, or random 
checks. 

That is unlikely to worry the black 
sheep, animal dealers who arc well able 
to cover their tracks. The Ministry am! 
local authorities lack the manpower to 
enforce the law, 

“In Baden-Wiirtiemberg alone.” Herr 
Kiinkele says, “wc could keep 500 peo- 
ple busy doing nothing but enforcing the 
legal provisions on protection of spe- 
cies." 

The reality is another matter entirely. 
The regional authorities in Stuttgart, 
Tilbingen, Karlsruhe and Freiburg have 
between them but a handful of special- 
ists who could tell the difference be- 
tween a tree-climbing frog from Central 
America and an Indian bullfrog. 

Heads of department arc usually law- 
yers by training. They would have to 

Continued from page 10 

ment carried by the water meant that 
the dam had to be continually heigh- 
tened. This meant that archeological 
layers remained undisturbed. These, to- 
gether with pollen analysis and investig- 
ations of heavy nielals carried in the wa- 
ters and other dating methods, have 
made it possible to draw up a chronol- 
ogy, because the date of the destruction 
of the dam is known. 575 AD. 

Investigations have shown thut the 
dam was used without interruption for a 
period of 1,100 years, so that it must 
have been built at the end of the 6th 
century BC. 

This has vindicated Jacqueline Pi- 
renne's view totally. The compilers of 
the accompanying guide, who got to 
know about these reassessments in 
plenty of time, accepted this new dating 
and have used it although they have in 
some instances flunked the issue of pre- 
cise dating. 

Nonetheless, visitors will not bother 
themselves to much with chronology 
when they see the bronze statutes, ala- 
baster busts and the Aleppo stones, cer- 
tamly m memory of the dead, all over 
2,0(10 years old, on show in the exhibi- 
tion. 

The really interested visitor will be 
concerned with other things. Primarily 
with the reconstructed bazaar of the 
present, covering a thousand metres a 
perfect reconstruction of the Suq of At- 
Tawda, made possible by the the syn- 
thetic material Myropor. This is much 
more authentic than anything that has 
ueen done previously. 

It has been possible to give a total ar- 
clmectural impression. The visitor has 
the feeling of really wandering through 
alleyways and if one is not careful one 


Htilacher in the bath with pet aUhitor 
for 15 years. (twe* 

pore over encyclopaedias before ihey 
even knew either species existed. 

Yet the law poses much more dem- 
anding problems. I low is a South Amer- 
ican rainbow boa to be marked when it 
sloughs every year? 

Mow ilo you determine thcse.vofa 
spurred horn frog, a native ofCoIom- 
bia* How ilo you assess tht a 
tropical butterfly fish? 

1 11 nu me rable questions of this kind r 
arise. Officials me left m find out the 
answers themselves. "Instructions," 
Herr Kului says, "have yet lobe issued.” 
They seem unlikely to he issued in a 
hurry. 

Even if the pet census is ever com- 
pleted. the problems will have no more 
than begun. The law requires notifica- 
tion within four weeks ol changes such 
ns a new owner or a change of address. 

Notification is also required if a per 
Continued on page 14 


stumhlcs on the day soil and the litk 
deliberately left there. 

Looking up from the small murk 
place, one sees antiquated clccir 
cables and coloured -glass windows i 
the surrounding dwellings. 

Doors open and the visitor is cnlkc 
to enter. I Ic or she is in a kitchen, ilom 
nated by occidental cooking utensils. I 
contrast there is a luxurious room ft 
the males of the house in traditional At 
ah style. 

Further on ju die shopping siree 
there arc jewellery shops, displays 0 
cooking utensils (tea-pots off/ic Camel 
brand) and a tea-house with folding, 
metal stools widi □ picture of fombalftt 
Maradona on the wall. 

Light has also been thrown on other 
aspects of liTc, and some undcrstwwl'i'J 
oT the million it all cost. 

There is a huge nomad tent in which a 
Bedouin water-bag appears besides ar 
occidental stable lamp. There are als< 
to be seen tribal dress, handicrafts 
items dealing with health matters and 1 
documentary report cm the most im 
portant stages of historical research. 

Certainly the musterwurks of Islam* 
books arc a considerable altractior 
They arc not under any kind of illumi 
nation, so as not to damage them, thu 
good eyesight is called for to appreciat 
them. 

There are examples of work from th 
Raaculid dynasty ( 1228 - 1 454) that blaz 
with light just as much us the many mod 
cm car-rings, armbands, necklaces an 
bangles. 

The exhibition is on display in M*j 
nich until the end of this year when 1 
then moves on to Amsterdam and Vien 
na. 

Hnrimiu Hinder 
(Siuiiyartcr Zcilung. 3 Jut) 
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Data on Aids victims in computerised 
police files, says TV programme 


A current affairs television pro- 
gramme has revealed that informa- 
tion about Aids victims has been quietly 
filed in computerised police records. 

This is another example of how per- 
sonal rights relating to data storage are 
being eroded. 

It is a loss of freedom and a step in 
the direction of a police state. Why is it 
necessary to store information ubnut 
people with Aids? Because it is incur- 
able, fatal and a threat to mankind? 

The police think so. Police files at the 
Hnntlt'skriniinulunii and in CID compu- 
ters in the Liinticr list data on wanted 
persons can include the category “infec- 
tious discuses.” 

The coordinating committee of the 
Federal and Lund Interior Ministries 
decided it should be extended to cover 
Aids. 

In May IVK6 it was agreed that in 
eases where people on ihe “wanted" list 
were known to be suffering from Aids 
or. presumably, to be virus carriers, a 
specific reference was to be added to 
the abbreviation ANST (which in Eng- 
lish would be INF, for infectious). 

Bremen had reservations about the 
idea; Hamburg refused to have anything 
to do with it; but Bavaria was all for ir. 

Instead of the additional remark 
“careful: blood contact" it said the four- 
letter word “Aids” should be filed. Bad- 
en-Wiirilembcrg was less forthright but 
later followed suit in practice. 

The Interior Ministers eventually ap- 
proved the committee’s recommenda- 
tion. subject to consultation with the da- 
ta protection commissioners of the 
Liinder. 

The coordinating committee was to 
draw up criteria for filing such refer- 
ences that specified what was meant by 
phrases such as “in certain cases" and 
‘■only to the extent necessary." It has yet 
to do so. 

People on the police “wanted" list 
who are known to be suffering from the 
disease have nonetheless been Aids-list- 
ed since about the middle of last year. 

On 1 July IVK7 police files listed 343 
people with the remark “careful: blood 
contact" or “Aids,” the one being as 
damning as the other. 

On 7 July Baden-Wtirttfcmberg had 
204 persons on file with the remark 
ANST (for: infectious), of whom 98 
were specified as suffering from Aids. 

Supporters of registration say it is an 
essential precaution to ensure that the 
police themselves are not inadvertently 
infected. 

The police unremarkably agree, argu- 
ing that Aids is a killer disease. Police 
officers ought not to run the risk of con- 
tracting Aids in a scuffle with a suspect 
who was known to be infected. 

Besides, now was the time to act. By 
the time there were, say, 40,000 or 
more Aids sufferers in the Federal Re- 
public, pogroms and worse could well 
be the public response. 

Opponents of registration argue that 
no case of a police officer contracting 
the virus in connection with his work 
has yet been known to occur, infection 
is fairly unlikely in ordinary dealings 
with the public. ■. 

The police are not supposed to go in 
for brawls or to run the risk of being 
outnumbered when making arrests in 
any case. 

The number of Aids sufferers who 


use their infection to resist arrest, being 
given to either violence or despair, is 
negligible. 

The police would be ill-advised to 
feel secure in the “knowledge” that virus 
carriers were filed. Files couldn’t be ex- 
haustive and were never entirely up to 
dmc. 

Criminals mighi even be tempted to 
pose as Aids sufferers to keep the police 
at bay and possibly evade arrest. 

The problem facing anyone anxious 
to ensure the greater good of society 
and the state while making as few in- 
roads into personal liberty as possible- is 
that tacts arc in short supply where Aids 
is concerned. 

Yet doctors and psychologists agree 
that the overwhelming majority of Aids 
patients arc not given to violence. Whoa 
the police arrived at a psychiatric clinic 
to collect a patient he burst into tears 
when he saw the police donning rubber 
gloves. 

So the police argument that Aids is 
dangerous is only nt first glance a plaus- 
ible reason for maintaining computer 
files. 


S late secretary Peter Gaiiwciler of 
the. Bavarian Interior Ministry .was 
roundly condemned nt u congress on 
“Political Perspectives in the Aids Era" 
held by the Greens in Nuremberg. 

Herr Gituweiler is a champion ol 
compulsory registration of Aids pa- 
tients. of border checks and deportation 
orders and other strict measures. 

US sexologist Erwin l liihcrlc of the 
University of California summarised the 
criticism of Herr Gnuwcilcr and Bavar- 
ia's ruling CSU. 

He accused them of having destroyed 
the consensus among political parlies, 
welfare organisations and self-help 
groups on how to handle the killer dis- 
ease. 

Professor Hiiberle said joint action 
was the only approach that stood any 
chance of effectively combating Aids. 

Speakers from other countries out- 
lined the shape a strategy might take 
which prevented any further spread of 
the disease without isolating people al- 
ready infected. 

ln Switzerland, for instance, which 
has the highest level of infection in 
Europe (42 Aids patientSrper million 
inhabitants;, joint action has been tak- 
en. 

Two years ago the Federal Health 
Department, the Red Cross and orga- 
nisations representing homosexuals, 
prostitutes; drug addicts and haemo- 
philiacs joined forces, enabling public 
authorities and private organisations to 
adopt a joint approach. 

They strictly oppose compulsory 
measures, preferring instead to rely on 
informing the public in general and risk 
groups in particular. 

Unconventional poster campaigns, 
brochures, radio, TV and cinema adver- 
tising arc devised by the Swiss Aids- 
Hilfe and largely financed by the state. 

Roger Staub. president of the Swiss 
“umbrella” organisation, told the con- 


Thc constitutional right to self-deter- 
mination where personal data arc con- 
cerned is particularly sensitive in re- 
spect of medical data. The likelihood of 
infection is negligible, as is ihe number 
ot violent Aids victims. 

Aids “desperados" scratching and 
biting in a bid to resist arrest are mainly 
a figment of the police’s imagination. 
None has yet occurred in practice. 

Besides, how do the police come by 
the information that someone has Aids, 
and how reliable is the information? 
Huw secret will it be kept, for that mat- 
ter? 

It would need to be cross-checked, 
and that isn’t going to do the reputations 
of health departments, prisons and hos- 
pitals the least good. 

What has happened so far is typical of 
data protection in general. The police 
and Interior Ministers have decided, be- 
hind closed doors and with an uneasy 
conscience, on a plan: file first, ask uf- 
icrwards. 

The phrases “in certain cases” and 
"only to ihe extent necessary" are face- 
saving provisos, reassuring but mea- 
ningless. 

They arc supposed to he defined in 
consultation wiih data protection com- 
missioners. hut the commissioners are 
not even notified, let alone consulted. 

A helpless group ol people suffer 


Bavarian method 
comes under 
heavy fire 

grin* in Nuremberg’s Meisiersinger- 
hallc: 

“We mv proud that we have not play- 
ed on popular anxiety and not resorted 
to moralising. Objective information is 
our line.” 

How successful the Swiss approach 
has been will be seen this nutumn when 
the first scientific findings are pu- 
blished. 

San Francisco has shown that pub- 
licising the facts is an effective ap- 
proach. It and the safer sex campaign 
have succeeded in dramatically reduc- 
ing the rate of new infection with the 
HIV virus. 

In contrast to Switzerland compulso- 
ry measures to combat Aids arc publicly 
discussed in the United Slates, but Pro- 
fessor Habcrle said . hardliners were 
hopelessly outnumbered. 

In addition to publicising the facts the 
Americans have drawn up strategies to 
combat discrimination against Aids vi- 
rus carriers and patients. 

In a manner typical of the United 
States, public authorities and private or- 
ganisations have enlisted ihe support of 
loading companies. 

The Bank of America; Professor 
Haberle said, now advertises the fact 
that it employs HIV virus carriers. 

Firms don’t make gestures of this 
kind out of the goodness of their hearts; 
they are under economic pressure to do 
so. Discrimination being illegal, they 
otherwise risk costly litigation and en- 
ormous damages claims. 1 

The Swedes are not yet in a position 


from unnecessary discrimination in the 
shape of a police computer file remark 
that can readily be singled out to set up 
a separate file of registered Aids vic- 
tims. 

Herbert Schnuor, Social Democratic 
Interior Minister of North Rhine-West- 
phalia, now feels his original approval 
of the proposed police procedure may 
have been a mistake. 

Personal freedom is the loser because 
no-one has bothered to consider the im- 
plications and because files arc main- 
tained secretly anil illegally and. what is 
more, to no really beneficial effect. 

The real effect is group discrimina- 
tion against people who deserve sympa- 
thy and care. Police legislation only per- 
mits precautions of thi.s kind in cases of 
specific danger, and that's the way it 
should stay. 

The Bavarian draft amendment to the 
Infectious Diseases Act is an example of 
the extent to which Aids hysteria can 
overshoot the mark. 

The draft envisages compulsory re- 
gistration of Aids patients who ‘Tail to 
sec reason" and pose a threat to others. 
Vaguer and more subjective criteria are 
barely conceivable. That is the way to 
undermine basic rights and freedoms. 

The whole procedure can only lie 
warranted to the strictly limited extent 
that the remark “cure ful; blond coni act” 
(and not "Aids’’) may be added to police 
files on wanted persons (and them only) 
with a record of violence. 

Anything more is a breach of civil 
rights and individual liberties of which 
police officers wearing rubber gloves 
are a striking symbol. 

Hun no Kiilinvn 
lt>K'Zi'il. !luinliiir|!. 1 7 Jut) l'*K7) 

to report n similar trend. Their attli-dis- 
ciiiiiinailuii legislation only came i hid 
force ai the beginning of the month. Hut 
advocates of compulsory measure.*, are 
in the minority in Sweden loo. 

Stockholm Aids consultant Kjell Kin- 
Jar made it clear where the diflcrence 
lay. despite compulsory registration ami 
oilier rest riet ions, between Sweden and 
Bavaria. 

The atmosphere, he said, was ililfer- 
L'lil. The Swedish authorities accepted 
the fact that legislation was m times 
even circumvented. 

Aids clinics and specialists not being 
a secret, oilier doctors sign HIV pa- 
tients' sickness certificates for their em- 
ployers. 

In this way employers never get to 
know that a member of staff is suffering 
from immune deficiency. Registration is 
compulsory but anonymous — with fur- 
ther connivance. 

Most Swedes who undergo blood 
tests give a bogus identity number — 
and the authorities are prepared to ac- 
cept this ploy rather than risk no-one 
taking Aids tests for fear of the conse- 
quences. 

Sweden and Switzerland, where com- 
pulsory registration — with anonymity 
guaranteed — is also being prepared, 
differ from the Federal Republic of 
Germany in another, very important re- 
spect. • 

People in both countries evidently 
place greater trust in the authorities. 
They do not suspect, as Germans do, 
that computer files of Aids virus carri- 
ers will promptly be set up and data di- 
vulged to enquirers. 

This distinction, speakers at the Nu- 
remberg congress were at pains to 
stress, was one that ought to make poli- 
ticians in the Federal Republic sit up 
and think. 

Inge Pro/l 

(Nilmbcrger Nachiictucn, 18 July 1 987) 
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Dead prosecutors tell no tales: the 
Colombian cocaine connection 


In August I ns ( year, a murder suspect 
called Werner Pinzner pul fed out a pis- 
tol at Hum burg's police headquarters 
and shut public prosecutor Wolfgang 
Bistry, 40. He turned llic gun on his 
Hife. Jut (u Pinzner, 39, und finally on 
hiuiseir. He died straight away. His wife 
and Bistry died later in hospital. An au- 
topsy rciealed truces of cocaine in Pinz- 
ncr's body. His lawyer, Isolde Ochsle- 
Misfeld. who is in custody on suspicion 
or having aided nnd abetted Pinzner, 
was also in the room hut was not In- 
jured. Here, Franz Wauschkulin takes 
another look at the cn.se with a year's 
hindsight and sees a sinister develop- 
ment — the emergence of organised 
crime in the drugs business for the first 
time In Germany. The suggestion now is 
that the Pinzncr shooting was a prem- 
editated act ordered by an organisation 
to silence a prosecutor who knew too 
much. It was part or an opening salvo in 
an attempt to lake over the piecemeal 
drugs business and organise from Ham- 
burg its importation and distribution. 
Wanschkiihn's urlicle appeared in Rel- 
nhcher Merkur/Christ and 1 Veil. 

W hen the General retired in early 
summer Inst year, lie wanted to 
show (lint Hamburg's notorious St. Pauli 
district was not ju.si n seething cauldron 
of vice, rip-offs and gambling halls. 

The General, Ludwig Rjclaiul. for 
many years the head of Duvidswachc. 

“ " ihe * pol ic e ' umi o n o i i-thc-Reepcrbnhn; ■ 
wanted the area to be seen as a centre 
tor harmless entertainment with cafes, 
exotic restaurants and places where you 
could dance to anything from old-time 
jazz to reggae. 

It was a transformation the media was 
gelling behind, conjuring up old roman- 
tic memories of Si. Pauli with travelling 
entertainers, vaudeville shows and snu- 
hreitcs. 

The General’s hopes were high. Pub- 
lic pressure was being applied to Ham- 
burg's Social Democrat administration 
to do something to help commercial rej- 
uvenation instead of letting the area de- 
cay. 

All these high hopes ended with a 
bang on 29 July last year: right inside 
Hamburg's police headquarters build- 
ing a man being held in investigative 
custody pulled out a Smith & Wesson 
.38 calihre revolver and shot public 
prosecutor Wolfgang Bistry, his own 
wife, Julia Pinzner, and finally shot him- 
self. 

The gunipan, Werner Pinzner, 39. 
died straight away. His wife and Bistry 
died later. A stenographer, two un- 
armed policemen and Pinzner’s defence 
counsel. Isolde Ochsle-Misfcld were 
unhurt. , 

In a flash, everything had changed. 
Until now, the name of Pinzner was 
significant only to newspaper repor- 
ters. . 

In January of last year, 12 people 
from Hamburg’s underground were be- 
ing held in investigative custody. Nine 
being held on drugs charges were re- 
garded as small fish. The other three 
were Josef Nusser. 36, a brothel owner, 
who was alleged to have- incited the 
other two, Pinzner and Armin Hockauf, 
to murder. 

Pinzner had been surprised at his 
home bv a special operations squad nnd 


he was immediately charged with five 
murders. This was taken with a pinch of 
salt by the public, who were used to the 
tabloid Press blowing out of all propor- 
tion the investigations of the Hamburg 
police. 

Time and lime again, an arrested Mr 
Big turned out to he a pip-squeak broth- 
el owner. Quarrels between cliques of 
pimps were presented as battles be- 
tween big-crime gangs. The altitude was 
that the police were breaking up nonex- 
istent organised crime. 

But, despite denials hy police, ru- 
mours of tightly organised crime in 
Hamburg had taken root and would not 
go away. Not the fantasy crime the po- 
lice kept breaking up, but a genuine new 
type of organised crime that belongs in 
the public mind more to New York and 
Chicago rather than anywhere in Ger- 
many. 

Antique thefts were one field. Drugs 
were another. And sex. There were 
whisperings about the existence of films 
showing politicians and policemen in 
compromising scenes. 

The rumours Flourished and enough 
came to light to tire (hem. For example, 
two senior members of the city's plann- 
ing authority were discovered to have 
invested in big brothels. 

The Pinzner affair shocked an unsu- 
specting public. Whin happened while 
he was in jail and the background, as far 
* ,s > h could he established, was .some- 
thing nevv. 

His wife. Jiitta' iVroVglu hiin cocaine 
in his ceil. In return, he gave her hasli- 
hish which he had managed to obtain 
from other sources. 

His treatment was lenient because he 
was a major source of evidence against 
(he others in custody. There hail been 
threats against him from the St. Pauli 
underworld. Because of this, Itis fond 
was brought from a hotel rather than 
from the prison canteen. 

But lie was in no way isolated. In July, 
he was suddenly pul on prison food. 
Then the judge who heard the custody 
application ruled, over the objections of 
(he prison, that Pinzner should take a 
communal free period together with 25 
other prisoners. In view of the threats, 
its was on amazing decision from the 
bench. 

On top of this: counsel Ochsle-Mis- 
feld spoke with him 73 times during his 
1 1 5-day stay in custody. His wife visited 
him 12 times. And when Pinzner was 
being interviewed, Jutta Pinzner was al- 
ways there as a psychological prop. His 
lenient treatment meant that the checks 
on what was brought him were lax. 

Pinzner did not want to be labelled as 
a small-time killer. He wanted to go 
down as a Big Killer. At least this is 

Continued from page 12 

dies — or gives birth to young. Law- 
abiding owners of pei frogs have to noti- 
fy the authorities within a month how' 
many tadpoles have gone on to become 
young frogs. 

Jokers add that the only missing link 
is a statutory requirement to notify the 
authorities if a pet falls sick. 

One of the few exceptions to the rule 
is sufficient 1 to show what nonsense the 
well-meaning legal provisions are. 

Catching an ordinary frog and keep- 
ing it in a jam-jar.-- a practice animal- 


whui his message seemed to he. He was 
I rank about his murders both with 
prosecutor Bistry and with Itis relatives. 
He said in letters that another six kill- 
ings could he added to his list. “Toll that 
the the Press/' lie wrote in one letter. 
“T liey're so red hot on this you don't be- 
lieve it." Whether that was the truth or 
the imaginings of a criminal mind sod- 
den with cocaine in not known. 

One ut the most spectacular murders 
that remains to he solved (was it on 
Pinzner’s account?) happened in a dive 
in the Reepcrbuhn called "Zur Ritze" 
(slang for a woman's genitalia) where 
pimps meet. On 28 September. 1981. a 
certain Peter Schroer was executed in 
front of beer-drinking customers. Natu- 
rally, nobody saw anything. 

How could Pinzner go on killing with- 
out being suspected? One reason is that 
he was underestimated. 

His brutality was well known. He had 
been jailed for 10 years for the -man- 
slaughter” of a Hamburg businessman 
during a holdup of u Hamburg super- 
market. but was nevertheless regarded 
only as a junior member of the under- 
world. 

It was only when lie was released on 
parole that police realised what son or 
criminal they were up against. He and 
an accomplice held up a money courier 
in Hamburg’s inner city. In Julv 1984, 
when he again mu on parole, he shot 
dead an Israeli called Jehnda Arzi, an 
underworld figure with international 
connections and the owner of brothels 
in Constance and Kiel. 

Hie Killer of St. Pauli was a social 
failure whose original simple aims in life 
became lost in a welter of luxury. He 
went to Hanptsdmk \ the most rudimen- 
tary of the secondary school system and 
managed to get through. Ho was a vo- 
lunteer in the Bundeswehr hut came un- 
stuck because of his insubordination. 

He was a butcher's apprentice for a 
while and then went to sen as u ship’s 
kitchen hand. Me became n waiter and 
became unemployed. He Tell from petty 
crime into serious crime. 

He paraded his symbols of status: a 
fighting Mastino bulldog was constantly 
at his side. “Dogs don't lie/’ he said, “j 
prefer them to most people." 

His view of life became cynical. “I am 
God. They say God controls life and 
death. Look, I have controlled it. J have 
(caused) life to he born and I've taken 
life." That was in a letter to Jutta. 

But lie didn’t murder for the sake of 
it. He saw himself as a professional. 

Even the shooting in police headqu- 
arters was probably on contract. Bistry 
knew too much about the intrigues of 
some big underworld figures. The pay 
off for Pinzner was said to be a monthly 

lov " s “|' a 8 r <* l« be barbarous - is nol 

notifiable, if only because no-»nc is le- 
gally required lo submil evidence lhai 
incriminates himself. 

hnnnr7t K i" kde concedcs that there is 

bound to be a certain number of cases 
tnar go unreported. 

In reality, officials can but hope they 
lay unreported. The letter of the law 
specific that all pets kept illegally must 
e confiscated. If they were, zoos would 
be bursting at the seams in next to no 
time. 

Andreas Midler 
(Stuligartcr Zcilung, 2«i June. 1 9X7) 



Werner Pinzner ... the St. Pauli toll- 

** r " (rill'll* dpi 

anllowance nt 1.501) marks for hi> 
daughter. Birgit. Although it wasorisin- 
allv thought that the contract may have 
been given by brut ltd-owner Josef 
Nusser. known ns Viennese Peter, nrm 
evidence has emerged that a /izoz/iel 
owner arrested in Costa Rica called 
Rein liard Klein in was the rc»\ ptm. 
belli nil t he execn t it ms series of. 

Some policemen believe that 
Klcnim is one of the German organis- 
ers ol the cocaine industry in Colum- 
bia whose aim was to set up ami run 
from Hamburg the cocaine ilistrihu- 1 
lion business. 

Hamburg is the logical place to run 
the business front. It is the biggest cun- 
Miner port in West Germany and, after 
Frankfort, the biggest airfreight tran- 
shipment point in the country. 

In contrast in Amsterdam and Franl* 
flirt, the police have little expericiKV? 
large-scale drugs crime ami also »i< 
have to reckon with a generation rf 
judges iiihI lawyers who think it llicif 
duty to trip up the police 

I his can he seen from the total mi' 1 
jusdgmcnis hy judge and public prose- 
cutor in the Pinzner case. I ■ veil more 
curious is tile role of the delencc coun- 
sel. Frau Ochxle-Misldd. She l ailed u 
keep any distance between herself and 
her client. Fur more objective defend' 
counsel than this intelligent but frugilc 
lawyer have been duped hy the Ham- 
burg umlcnvoi Id. 

An overcstiniutioM ol liei own clever- 
ness mid cver-increasiiic competition I 
among lawyers lor wort possible 
prompted her to take mi the casc.Thf *■ 
accusation by the underworld that 
demanded money to keep Pin/ncr^ 1 ! 
is a normal thing for the undcrwwWw 
do. 

The next thing is fur the police to W 
and convince a court that they havecn- 
ough stickublc evidence against her W 
keep her in custody while the investig- 
ations go on. 

It is. among other things alleged that 
she was the one who smuggled in the 

revolver. That means potentially anac* 
cessory to murder. 

Behind the case of Pinzner is shown 
the relief of a dangerous development- 
in Hamburg, the police are on thedef* 
ensivc. 1 he detectives are the watched 
just as as much as the watchers. The 
underworld is following their every 
step. Certain investigators and theif | 
families arc being given special protect 
ion. . | 

What so far has been a feature of life 
in Palermo, Chicago and New York ha* 
become pan of Hamburg. 

Franz W'auschkukn 

il4hvini%chcr Murkur't'hrbl unit ^ e ' 1 ' 
Bunn. 17 July 
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Beate Klarsfeld, the Nazi hunter who 
boxed a Chancellor’s ears 


DIE®ZEIT 

•• ’ ■ 

B eate Klarsfeld, possibly West Ger- 
many’s most celebrated Nazi war 
crimes hunter, brought in the gilded cof- 
fee cups on a silver tray. 

She stroked the two collie dogs nnd 
asked her daughter Lida what she waul- 
ed for lunch. 

She lives in a gleaming home with fur- 
niture ill the French style with nil pain- 
tings of Venice's Grand Canal on the 
wall. 

1 east my mind over the many news- 
paper photographs I had collected 
about her over the past 19 years: Beate 
Klarsfeld being arrested in Berlin; Beate 
Klarsfeld in front of the Cologne re- 
mand prison; Beate Klarsfeld chained to 
a park bench in La Puz. Bolivia nnd 
more recently with a bouquet of flowers 
at the Barbie trial in Lyons. 

I could not quite relate these pictures 
to ihe perfect housewife who was sitting 
opposite me. She hardly smiled at all 
when I said that only twice in (he past 
2t) years had people spontaneously 
shaken my hand us a German when I 
had been abroad. 

The first lime was in 1 968 in Paris af- 
ter she had boxed the cars of the then 
Chancellor, Kurt-Georg Kicsingcr, be- 


cause ol his Nazi past, ami later in New 
York after Willy Brandt knell before the 
monument to the victims of the Warsaw 
Ghetto. 

Frau Klarsfeld is well aware that 
rlicse two gestures, still controversial in 
Germany, have had a wide influence 
abroad. Distinctions in attitudes inw- 
ards Germany were being made after 
the famous slap on the Chancellor's 
face. Twenty years after the war she 
changed the widely held view of Ger- 
man hordes marching lined up in rows. 

Site is still disappointed at the Ger- 
man students who cheered ut her action 
then. She said: “ Unfortunately I have 
nol been able to find any comrades-in- 
arms. Collecting information was loo 
much of a chore Tor the 1 9ftH generation 
of students, despite the fact that collect- 
ing information was a vital prerequisite 
to bringing the murderers who just sal 
behind u desk and were then doing very 
well thank you injustice." 

The students wanted to change socie- 
ty without putting in the necessary ef- 
fort before-hand to achieve this, she 
said. 

“It was much simpler tu demonstrate 
against American ‘fascism' in Vietnam 
or the rights of the Palestinians than for 
them to come into conflict with their 
own parents. It was easier to despise 
their fathers than to demand that they 
should alone for their crimes." 

Frau Klarsfeld was born in Berlin. 
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Her father was a soldier. In 19011 she 
went to Paris as a green au-pair girl. 

I asked her wily she had given her life, 
unasked, to tracking down Nazi crimi- 
nals? 

She pointed to a photo of her French 
mother-in-law. "Her husband was mur- 
dered in Auschwitz hy the Germans. 
The people responsible for the deporta- 
tion of 80,000 French Jews went un- 
punished and live amongst us still. That 
is a mockery of the victims and their 
children/'. she said. 

She is now 48. She has short-cut, red 
hair and it is hard tu fathom what is go- 
ing on in her head. Her voice has a dull 
timbre to it. She is nut too fond of talk- 
ing. She prefers to bring out documents 
I'runt the adjoining mom. She did the 
same later in her husband Serge’s law 
office. They represent the life’s work of 
Beale and Serge Klarsfeld. 

For years they have collected lists of 
the names of murdered French Jews. 
The list is as thick as the Paris telephone 
bonk and is much more than a historical 
source book. 

Pictures are often shown on televi- 
sion of the mass graves ami piled up 
bodies of the murdered dial seem to he 
an abstraction without any relation to 
the human element involved. In tile 
Klarfelds' list, in page after page, atten- 
tion is drawn to individuals, people who 
once hail a name, address, occupation 
and children. 

Indeed they did mice live in this 
world and Beate and Surge Klarslcld 
have given them back the identity of 
which they have been robbed, if only in 
black on white. 

She said: “It was the only one of our 
projects whose income covered the 
costs. Surviving relatives could buy a 
grave-stone for as little as I 10 francs." 

Her laconic way of expression would 
have perhaps shocked me. if the picture 
hook of the children of Izicu was not ly- 
ing in front ol me, laughing little boys 
and little girls posing for a group pic- 
ture, letters such ns the one from Rcmile 
Krochmal, aged 9 from Vicuna. “Dear 
Uncle, Aunt and Klara, I would love lo 
go to America. Love and kisses/' 

■ Serge and Beate Klarsfeld hnvc col- 
lected information from all over the 
world that represents a monument lo 
the 43 children who were deported, on 
Barbie’s orders, from the Jewish home 
near Lyons. 

They discovered a telegram from 
Barbie, dated 6 April 1944, to the com- 
mander of the security police which 
read: "The children’s home Colonie En- 
fant at Jzleu-Ain was raided this morn- 
ing. In all 41 children between the ages 
of three and 13 were arrested. Wc did 
not find any cash or valuables...” 

The prosecution is making use of this 
document along with the testimony of 
8U plaintiffs whom Serge Klarsfeld rep- 
resents. It is one of the most important 
pieces of evidence in the Barbie trial in 
Lyons. Barbie, known as the “Butcher 
of Lyons.” 

Beate Klarsfeld regards the deporta- 
tion of Kluus Altmann, alius Barbie, 
from Bolivia to France as the most Im- 
portant achievement of her many cam- 
paigns. ' 

She discovered Barbie in Bolivia as 
far buck as 1971. But it took ten years 
to get him into that prison that he had 
used as a place to torture his victims. 
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10- year battle to get Barbie . . . Be- 
ate Klarsfeld. | Photo: dpii) 

She said: “He must he put behind bars 
for life.” 

Arc the Klarsfelds concerned with 
atonement, retaliation, revenge, punish- 
ment in the many campaigns they have 
waged all over the world, sometimes in a 
spectacular manner? 

Beate Klarsfeld said Lliul the press 
had coined the expression “Nazi hun- 
ters/' She and her husband had always 
fought against this label. She says mast 
of the criminals arc still openly living in 
society. 

They recently found the name of one, 
Kurt Lischka, in the Cologne telephone 
book, but she is satisfied the list is gett- 
ing shorter. 

As a mother, how had she taken (lie 
risks when she demonstrated against an- 

11- semiiism in Moscow mul Prague anil 
when she was taken prisoner by the Syr- 
ian Army bee an sc sin: pri'icMUrd ugii'ui*! 
the inhuman treatment of Israeli 
POWn? 

“I had no worries, except that per- 
haps we would not achieve our goals. 
Care disappears when you concent rale 
fully on a campaign. I only had childish, 
elementary worries. I was more frigh- 
tened of a dark cellar limn being taken 
prisoner by the Syrian Army/' 

She is not so controlled when it 
comes to discussion or her native coun- 
try. She has not had a good reputation in 
Germany since her name hit the head- 
lines. 

Since boxing (he Chancellor's cars 
she has been regarded by German poli- 
ticians as an exhibitionist or someone 
mentally ill. 

Former federal Minister Ernst Lem- 
mer said at the time of the Kicsingcr in- 
cident that she was “a discontented 
woman/' 

Bonn's attitude has not changed 
much over the years. The West German 
ambassador to France sent no congra- 
tulations when she was awarded the Le- 
gion of Honour by ihe French Foreign 
Ministerin 1984. 

What is the reason for German unea- 
siness about Beale klarsfeld, who was 
nominated for the Nobel Peace Prize by 
the Israeli Knesset? 

Beate Klarsfeld will not answer. Per- 
haps can’t. She is not concerned with 
reasons. On the other side, all Germans 
feel in some way to be victims — the ac- 
tual evil-doers, the children of the evil- 
doers, the women who cleared away the 
post- war rubble, the grandchildren. 

Frau Klarsfeld would like lo be ac- 
, corded some honour. She wants her two 
French children to be proud that they 
have a German mother. 

Barbara Ungehcucr 

(Die Zdt. Hamburg. IllJuly |UK7) 



